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INTRODUCTION 


The establishment of a new autocephalous church is one of the: 
basic problems of the Orthodox Canon Law. The Ecumenical 
Councils of the fourth to eighth centuries recognized six inde- 
pendent churches: Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Cyprus. After the separation of East and West, 
the five Eastern Churches remained in unity. The Florentine 
Union of 1439 led to the proclamation of the independence of 
the Russian Church from Constantinople (in 1448). With the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, the Churches of Greece, 
Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania also left the once great 
Church of Constantinople and became independent. After the 
First World War, more new Churches were founded, growing 
mainly out of the Russian Church. This is how the autocephalous 
Georgian, Polish, and Czechoslovak Churches came into being. As 
a result of all these changes, the total number of autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches had risen to 14 by the middle of the 20th 
century. The unprecedented emigration following the First and 
Second World Wars resulted in the formation of new Orthodox 
church groups desiring their own administration independent of 
the Mother Church, which had the misfortune to fall under the 
control of Communist government. The situation became espe- 
cially acute in America where parishes, missions, and dioceses of 
the autocephalous Orthodox Churches of Europe and Asia had 
been established since the latter part of the 18th century. 

There has been an acute need, then, for regulation of the condi- 
tions and manner in which new autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
can, and should, be established. This problem was, and is, all the 
more complicated and difficult because the circumstances at the 
time of the founding of any new Church in the 19th and 20th 
centuries have been radically different from those of the epoch of 
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the first Ecumenical Councils, especially in countries of the New 
World, populated by immigrants under unprecedented political 
and religious conditions. The importance of achieving a proper 
solution of this problem was stressed by the 1961 Panorthodox 
Conference at Rhodes. This Conference gave a special place on 
the agenda of the forthcoming Pro-Synodal Conference to the 
prerequisites and conditions leading to the proclamation of auto- 
cephalous status, and also to the determination of the canonical 
status of the Orthodox Diaspora. ‘The present work is an attempt 
to give a solution to this extremely important problem of the 
Orthodox Canon Law, based on canons and accepted Church 
practices, and thereby to establish criteria for the determination 
of the canonical status of the new ecclesiastical groups in America, 
under local conditions of religious freedom. At a time of increased 
contact among all Christians and the establishment of their mu- 
tual organizations, a clarification of this question may also pro- 
mote a proper definition of the position of the Orthodox groups 
toward inter-denominational bodies. 
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CEA EA RAT 


THe ESTABLISHMENT OF A New Locat CHURCH AS A 
PROBLEM OF ORTHODOX CANON LAW 


‘The way in which new Orthodox Local Churches are estab- 
lished is of special significance for Orthodox Canon Law. As a 
legal problem, the establishment of a new Church is not signif-. 
icant, although for opposite reasons, either to Roman Catholicism 
_ or to Protestantism. 

According to Roman Catholic teaching, the Church is one, not 
only because all its members profess the same faith and join in a 
common worship, but also because they are united by the guid- 
ance of the infallible successor of St. Peter, the Roman Pontiff.. 
The unity of the Roman Catholic Church eliminates the pos- 
sibility of any lawful separation from it. No new Church can be 
organized from a part of the Roman Church and legitimately 
become independent. From the Roman point of view, the true 
Christian Church can exist only under the authority of the Pope 
of Rome, the Visible Head of the Church and Christ’s Vicar on 
Earth. 

Unlike Roman Catholics, Protestants generally recognize the 
possibility of organizing new religious communities. Since preach- 
ing the Word of God is considered the basic task of the Church, 
each group of believers may, in its struggle for the right under- 
standing of the Gospel, organize its own community with its own 
clergy. In Protestant practice, the establishment of a new body 
of clergy presents no canonical difficulties. It can even be estab- 
lished by the community itself. Since Protestantism recognizes 
the absolute supremacy of the Word, the Church is considered as 
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founded on the teaching of Christ, that is “on Christ” but not 
“by Christ” and His Apostles. 

In their struggle against the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Protestants (with some exceptions) rejected the idea of the un- 
interrupted succession of the spiritual authority from the Apos- 
tles. Since the appointment of pastors and ministers in most 
Protestant Churches is not connected with the reception of hier- 
archal authority from the successors of the Apostles, such appoint- 
ment does not, therefore, depend on an existing hierarchy but 
rather depends solely on the community of believers. From the 
point of view of Protestant ecclesiology, nothing stands in the 
way of the separation of one or several communities from estab- 
lished Protestant Churches and the organization of new Prot- 
estant Churches. Complications may arise concerning the ac- 
tivities of ecclesiastical associations of citizens from civil authori- 
ties, but not from the Protestant concept of the Church. In spite 
of the successful collaboration of Protestant denominations in 
practical Christian work, Protestantism is not one Church but an 
aggregation of many Protestant Churches and communities which 
differ from one another both in their teachings and in their struc- 
tures. In general the life of Protestantism is characterized by the 
establishment of ecclesiastical federations and associations. 

The Orthodox Church retained the concept of Church unity 
which existed during the time of the seven Ecumenical Councils. 
(List and dates of these Councils will be found on page 108.) It 
is a unity in plurality of sister Churches, only some of which can 
have the privileges of honor. Its unity does not consist in the sub- 
ordination to one single head. Orthodoxy recognizes no one to 
have been empowered by Christ to be His Vicar on earth and to 
have an indisputable authority above the whole of His Church. 
The deep spiritual unity of the sister Churches consists in the 
unity of faith, church tradition, basic features of canonical 
structure and divine services, as well as in the recognition of only 
that hierarchy which inherited its authority from the Apostles— 
from all the Apostles, and not just from Peter. The Orthodox 
Church greatly values the connection of its hierarchy with the 
Apostles and, through them, with Christ Himself, and it firmly 
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retains the principle of Apostolic Succession of hierarchal au- 
thority. With regard to the administration of internal affairs, the 
sister Churches enjoy equally the right of self-government and 
have independent ruling bodies. Administrative independence is 
provided for by differences in local usages but it is connected 
with a strong adherence to the basic principles of faith and 
Church order. The highest expressions of the Church’s unity were 
the Ecumenical Councils. 

Since the time of the Ecumenical Councils, the unity of the 
Church has been expressed in conferences of the heads of the 
Local Churches or of their representatives as well as in the cor- 
respondence of these heads in letters notifying others as to their 
accession to their sees, in reciprocal visits, in the exchanges of 
delegations, as well as in the acceptance of the decisions of the 
Highest Authorities of one or many Churches by other Local 
Churches, etc. Besides all this, the intercommunion in sacra- 
ments and worship has always been retained in full. Bishops and 
priests of one Local Church worship together with the bishops 
and priests of a sister Church; members of one Church partake in 
the sacraments and worship of other Churches. In this way the 
community of spiritual life and the unity of the whole Body of 
the Orthodox Church are secured, and an unrestricted subdivi- 
sion of church structure as is found in the Protestant Churches is 
thereby eliminated. 

The first four Ecumenical Councils not only recognized the 
principle that the Church consists of several administratively 
independent Local Churches but also established new Local 
Churches. In this way the possibility was created for establishing 
new Local Churches, whose number has never been limited. 

This possibility, however, creates the problem of determining 
the canonical requirements for setting up such a new Local 
Church. This problem is more complicated for the Orthodox than 
it is for Protestants, because under Orthodox Canon Law the 
establishment of new Local Orthodox Churches is bound up with 
the fulfilling of certain requirements, such as securing the Apos- 
tolic Succession of hierarchal authority and maintaining unity 
among the sister Churches. 
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CEAP TGR oil 


CANONICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ESTABLISHING 
A New Locat CuHurcH 


The requirements for establishing new Local Churches are 
closely connected with peculiar features of their canonical posi- 
tion. The Orthodox sister Churches are autocephalous churches. 
We would search in vain for the word “autocephalous” (the 
Greek: “himself the head”) in the canons adopted by the Ecu- 
menical Councils. It was introduced by practice, and was used 
to denote a self-governing independent Church, a concept that 
had already been elaborated by the Ecumenical Councils. 

Having recognized each of the five civil dioceses of the prefec- 
ture of the East as independent Churches, the Second Ecumen- 
ical Council (381) determined that the Bishops of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Asia (Minor), Pontus, and Thrace, may “alone ad- 
minister the affairs” of their dioceses, without any interference 
from the bishops of other dioceses (Canon 2). Defending the 
independence of the Church of Carthage, the African Synod 
(424) also insisted in its letter to Pope Celestine, “That all mat- 
ters should be terminated in the places where they arise.” In addi- 
tion, at the time that it recognized the independence of the 
Church of Cyprus from the Church of Antioch, the Third Ecu- 
menical Council (431) declared that, “The Rulers of the holy 
churches in Cyprus shall enjoy, without dispute or injury... 
the right of performing for themselves the ordination of their 
excellent Bishops” (Canon 8). Among the three bishops of 
Cyprus who presented their petition to the Third Ecumenical 
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Council at Ephesus was the newly elected head of the Church of 
Cyprus, Bishop Rheginus. His election by the bishops of Cyprus 
was recognized as canonically valid. Therefore, there are two dis- 
tinguishing marks of an autocephalous Church: 

(1) The right to resolve all internal problems on its own au- 
thority, independently of all other Churches, and 

(2) The nght to appoint its own bishops, among them the 
head of the Church. 

Besides autocephalous churches, there are also autonomous 
churches, and, in organization they differ substantially. ‘The 
autocephalous church is a self-governing and administratively 
independent church, whereas the autonomous church has te- 
stricted self-government. Administratively, the latter depends 
upon an autocephalous church, under whose protection it stands. 
The distinguishing quality of an autonomous church is that it 
cannot have its own independent Head. Its Head can be elected 
by the local ecclesiastical bodies, but the election becomes valid 
only after it is confirmed by the Highest Authority of the 
autocephalous Church. The latter usually also has the right to 
supervise the activities of the autonomous church and to judge its 
bishops. Only an autocephalous church can be an immediate 
member of the community of Orthodox Sister Churches. 

Accordingly, a part of the Orthodox Church claiming to be 
autocephalous must be sufhciently mature to organize its own 
ecclesiastical life; it must have a sufficient number of parishes and 
parishioners, the possibility of training new clergymen, and a 
hierarchy canonically capable of making subsequent appoint- 
ments of new bishops. As to the last, canonically very important 
requirement, the canons distinguish between (a) the appoint- 
ment of a bishop, that is, the designation of a person to hold the 
office of bishop, and (b) the ordination or consecration of the 
bishop. According to Canon 4 of the First Ecumenical Council, 
the appointment of a bishop can be made by “at least” three 
bishops of the Provincial Council of Bishops, and “then the or- 
dination should take place.” As to the consecration, it can be 
performed by as few as two bishops (Apostolic Canon 1); but it 
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can take place only after the candidate has been appointed by the 
assembly of at least three ruling bishops, since the Provincial 
Council of Bishops consists only of bishops who administer di- 
oceses belonging to the metropolitan district. If the number of 
ruling bishops of one Orthodox region is less than three, then this 
region cannot be proclaimed “autocephalous,” since it is canon- 
ically unable to provide new bishops for itself. 

Authority to appoint and consecrate a new bishop exists only 
when the three ruling bishops of an ecclesiastical region are them- 
selves duly appointed and ordained, which means that they also 
had to be appointed and ordained by ruling bishops of one of the 
autocephalous Orthodox Churches having the “nght of perform- 
ing for themselves the ordination of their excellent Bishops” 
(Ephesian Canon 8). Since no autocephalous Church has the 
right to appoint bishops for any but its own dioceses, a bishop of a 
new Church originally had to be appointed by ruling bishops of 
one of the established autocephalous Churches to a diocese of 
that particular Church. As a result, the church region claiming 
autocephalous status must be a part of an autocephalous Church, 
its diocese, or its mission. 

This rule has been deeply rooted in the practice of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Before proclaiming its independence in 1448, the 
Russian Church had been a metropolitan district of the Church 
of Constantinople. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the Churches of Greece, Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania 
were also dioceses of the Patriarchate of Constantinople before 
becoming independent. The Polish Orthodox Church was formed 
from dioceses of the Russian Church. The Church of Czecho- 
slovakia included districts which had been under the jurisdiction 
of the Churches of Russia and Serbia, as well as some former 
Uniate dioceses which had come under the jurisdiction of Mos- 
cow. The autonomous Churches of Finland and China originated 
from parts of the Russian Church. 

New Churches always originate in existing autocephalous 
Churches, and the whole Orthodox Church is like a tree which 
sends its branches in different directions; nevertheless, all the 
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branches are fed by one sap and live one life. In this way the un- 
interrupted succession from the Apostles has really been pre- 
served. Any ecclesiastical region which was not a part of an 
autocephalous Church may not claim to be autocephalous. 

The presence of three canonically approved bishops and the 
canonical origin from one of the autocephalous Churches, how- 
ever, give the nght to claim an independent ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration only if the region is located in a state independent 
of that of its Mother Church. This requirement developed in the 
course of long Church practice, and derived from a system of 
establishing new Churches during the time of the Ecumenical 
Councils. For practical considerations, ecclesiastical districts were 
established from the very beginning of the Christian era in con- 
formity with the political division of the state. Since, in the 
Roman Empire, the Christian Church became a state-church, this 
practice was confirmed later by Canon 17 of the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451), which stated: “Let the order of the ecclesiastical 
parishes follow the political and municipal pattern.” The same 
regulation was renewed by Canon 38 of the Trullan Council 
(691), which reads: “... let the order of things ecclesias-\ 
tical follow the civil and public models.” Since the political divi- 
sion of the Roman Empire was based on the territorial principle, 
the same territorial principle was applied to the determination of 
the borders of ecclesiastical districts. 

In the course of its development, the Roman Empire included 
in its boundaries some formerly independent states with popula- 
tions consisting of ‘different nationalities. Consequently, its po- 
litical and administrative division reflected, to a certain extent, 
the national characteristics of the countries absorbed. National 
peculiarities of the different regions were much more preserved 
in the lower administrative districts than in the higher ones, but 
the territorial principle was paramount. 

Following the civil and public models, the administrative di- 
vision of the Church also reflected, to some extent, the national 
composition of the Roman Empire, though here too the terri- 
torial principle predominated. 
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Apostolic Canon 34 mentions the national principle in the 
lower church districts; according to this canon, “The bishops of 
every nation (ethnos), must acknowledge him who is first among 
them. . . .” The language of this canon has been cited to support 
the contention that the nation should be the basis of Church 
organization. However, the Council of Antioch (341) gave 
the most authoritative interpretation to the word “nation” 
(ethnos); its Canon 9 explains “nation” (ethnos), not as mean- 
ing a people bound together by ties of blood, language, and cus- 
toms, but as meaning a “province’—the administrative sub- 
division of the civil diocese of the Roman Empire. This Canon 9 
of Antioch, which in effect reproduces the 34th Apostolic Canon, 
reads: “It behoves the bishops in every province [in Greek—epar- 
chia| to acknowledge the bishop who presides in the metropo- 
lis. . . .” Thus, in the middle of the fourth century the territorial 
principle was recognized as paramount for the establishment and 
government of ecclesiastical districts, regardless of whether or not 
they conformed to the national principle. The national principle 
was significant only so far as it coincided with the territorial prin- 
ciple, but it did not override it. 

Later in the history of the Orthodox Canon Law, this correla- 
tion of the territorial and the national principles was interpreted 
to mean that a new autocephalous Church could only be estab- 
lished for a nation lying within the borders of a state independent 
of that of the Mother Church. From the tenth century, this point 
of view was accepted by the new Balkan nations: Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Romania, which had all received Christianity from Constan- 
tinople. The Church in these states had the same character as 
that of Byzantium, that is, a state-church. After these nations 
had acquired their independence, efforts were made to withdraw 
their Churches from subordination to Constantinople and to 
establish them as independent church administrations. Many 
years later, the Russian Church did the same. 

In the Kormchaya Kniga (The Rudder) published by Patriarch 
Nikon in 1653, the establishment of these new Churches, as well 
as the secession of the Russian Church from the Patriarchate of 
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Constantinople, was justified. In the introductory chapters of 
the Kormchaya Kniga it was explained that the fact of having re- 
ceived Christianity from Constantinople did not mean that the 
Church must be subordinated to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
forever. ‘The argument said further that if a nation has estab- 
lished an independent state not subordinate to the Greek Empire, 
and if the Local Church gradually becomes stronger, it also may 
in time become self-governing and independent. The initiative 
can be taken, as was the case with the Bulgarian Church, by the 
Tsar, who very “justly” decided to appoint a Patriarch nominated 
by the Bulgarian Bishops Sobor in ‘Trnovo. It is also possible to 
obtain the necessary consent of the Greek Emperor and the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, as occurred in Serbia, where the Pa- 
triarch was appointed by the local bishops. As for Russia, the 
Kormchaya Kniga stressed the extreme significance of the Russian 
Principality since ancient times and the high authority of the Rus- 
sian ‘T’sar, describing the sublimity of the state of Moscow and the 
growth of its piety. It was pointed out as a strange inconsistency 
that the Russian metropolitans were still appointed by the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and that, despite the long distance, 
they had to go to Constantinople for their appointment. ‘The sub- 
mission of all the Eastern Churches to the Moslem Turkish rule 
was mentioned as a further obstacle to the Russian metropolitans 
going to Constantinople (pp. 5-10). By all this the idea was em- 
phasized that an independent Orthodox Church can be estab- 
lished in an independent state.’ 

The above principle was generally recognized at the Synod of 
1593 in Constantinople, even by the Patriarchal See of Constan- 
tinople. The question was raised at that Synod whether canonical 
tules allowed the establishment of a Patriarchal See in Moscow, 
and whether the Russian Church could be recognized as auto- 
cephalous. An affirmative answer to this question was obtained 
through the interpretation of Canon 28 of Chalcedon, according 
to which the Patriarchal See of Constantinople had received its 
privileges because Constantinople was a Royal City, honored with 
the Sovereignty and the Senate. The same argument was applied 
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to the See of Moscow, which could also be recognized as worthy 
of the Patriarchal dignity, since Moscow was a Royal City of the 
Russian Kingdon.? 

The principle, “An autocephalous Church in an independent 
state,’ was later approved and developed in detail by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, Joachim III, in his letter concerning the recog- 
nition of the Serbian Church in 1879. This Letter is an answer 
to the letters of the Serbian Prince Milan Obrenovich and 
Michael, the Metropolitan of Belgrade, requesting that the Ser- 
bian Church be granted independence. After having given care- 
ful consideration to this problem, Patriarch Joachim III, together 
with his Holy Synod, recognized that self-governing Local 
Churches may be established “not only in conformity with the 
historical importance of the cities and countries in Christianity, 
but also according to political conditions of the life of their people 
and nations.” Referring then to Canon 28 of Chalcedon and to 
other canons, as well as to the opinion of Patriarch Photius, Pa- 
triarch Joachim III reafhrmed: “The ecclesiastical nghts, especi- 
ally those of parishes, usually conform to the structure of the state 
authority and its provinces.” ‘The Letter goes on, 

“Whereas, the pious and God-protected principality of Serbia 
has, through God’s Providence, gained strength, has increased, 
and has attained complete political independence; and, 

“Whereas, the most pious Prince Milan M. Obrenovich IV and 
His Eminence, Michael, Archbishop of Belgrade and Metropolli- 
tan of Serbia, on behalf of the honorable clergy and pious people, 
requested us by letter to grant autocephalous and independent 
ecclesiastical status . . .” the Patriarch and the Holy Synod found 
that “the request was well grounded and conformed to the spirit 
of Sacred canons and to the Church practice,” and therefore de- 
cided “to proclaim the Holy Serbian Church autocephalous, in- 
dependent and self-governing.” 

This decision is of extreme importance because the granting of 
autocephalous status is conditioned directly upon the location 
of the Church in a politically independent state, so that the foun- 
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dation of a new Church under such circumstances is recognized as 
being “in conformity to the spirit of the Sacred canons and to 
Church practice.” The same idea was used by the Ecumenical 
Patriarch Gregory VII as a basis of his Patriarchal and Synodal 
Canonical Tomos of November 13, 1924, giving the reasons for 
granting the autocephalous status to the Orthodox Church in 
the re-established Polish state. When referring to Canon 17 of the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council and Canon 36 of the Trullan Coun- 
cil, Patriarch Gregory VII states that the structure of ecclesiastical 


affairs has to follow the political and public forms. Therefore, a 


Church district of canonical origin having no less than three duly 
appointed ruling bishops may receive autocephalous status if it 
be situated in a politically independent state. 

It is true that the Letter of Patriarch Joachim III concerned 
the Serbian Church as a national one, but even in this case the 
national principle was again subordinated to the territorial; the 
Serbian Church was recognized as independent, as long as its 
members were within the borders of the state of Serbia. How- 
ever, the Orthodox Serbs living outside the Serbian state, for ex- 
ample in Austria, were not regarded as belonging to the auto- 
cephalous Serbian Church, and they were not granted its privileges. 
On the other hand, the political-territorial principle cannot pre- 
vent members of one nationality group, within the borders of an 
independent Church, from living side by side with members of 
another ethnic group as citizens of the same state. In multi-na- 
tional states, the political-territorial principle comes to the con- 
cept of a “nation-state,” which includes all citizens of that state, 
regardless of their nationality. 

Later, the independence of a state as a prerequisite for obtain- 
ing autocephalous status for the Church was also stressed by Pa- 
triarch Alexis at the Moscow Conference of 1948. Actually, 
Patriarch Alexis only repeated the reasons mentioned in the 
Kormchaya Kniga by Patriarch Nikon, but at the same time he de- 
fined them more exactly and gave some additional reasons. His 
most important points were: 
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(1) The number of bishops in the Russian Church far ex- 
ceeded the minimum canonically required for the establishment 
of an independent Church. 

(2) The Russian Church found herself within another state 
which possessed an enormous territory and was quite indepen- 
dent of the state in which her Mother Church of Constantinople 
was located. 

(3) Her faithful belonged to another nation, which had a dif- 
ferent language, different habits, and different customs. 

(4) It became more and more obvious that there was a need 
not only for having a Russian Metropolitan as head of the Russian 
Church but also for having the right of appointing him inde- 
pendently of the Patriarch of Constantinople by a Council of 
Russian Bishops. 

In addition, Patriarch Alexis mentioned the great distance be- 
tween Constantinople and Moscow (just as Patriarch Nikon did 
in the Kormchaya Kniga), the instability of the Greek Church in 
Orthodoxy, the fall of Constantinople into the hands of the Turks 
(which threatened the Church with the loss of the purity of its 
faith), and the fact that the Bulgarian and Serbian Churches had 
long since received autocephalous status, although they were 
smaller than the Russian Church and were situated nearer to Con- 
stantinople. 

The complete list of the prerequisites for establishing a new 
Local Church given by Patriarch Alexis is important because the 
Patriarch indicated some additional conditions which might just- 
ify separation from a Mother Church. 

Patriarch Alexis mentioned the instability of the Greek Church 
in Orthodoxy. He asserted that the Russian Church could pre- 
serve the Orthodox faith pure and intact only by becoming com- 
pletely independent of the Church of Constantinople.* This 
statement by Patriarch Alexis evidently rested upon Canons 13-15 
of the First-and-Second Council of 861 in Constantinople. These 
canons permit and even approve withdrawing from communion 
with higher ecclesiastical authorities who publicly preach a heresy 
already condemned by the Holy Councils or Fathers. 
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Since the hierarchy of the Russian Church of the present has 
been compelled to support the Communist government in both 
internal and external difficulties in return for permission to re- 
establish the shattered hierarchal structure of the Church and for 
some freedom of performing divine services, the Russian hierarchy 
usually asserts that secession from the Russian Church would be 
lawful only if they should openly preach heresy (Letter of Patri- 
archal Locum ‘Tenens, Metropolitan Sergius, December 31, 
1927) 

The attempt to limit the reasons for separation to dogmatic 
problems or to treat canonical reasons as dogmatic is unjustified. 
The provisions concerning reasons for secession are not limited 
to Canons 13-15 of the First-and-Second Council in 861. They 
are also found in Apostolic Canon 31, which forbade the secession 
of a presbyter from his bishop, if the presbyter did so without first 
condemning his bishop before the Bishops’ Council for doing | 
something wrong not only with regard to “piety” but also with © 
regard to “righteousness.” The public preaching of heresy can be 
understood as an infringement of piety, while the violation of 
righteousness includes violations of ecclesiastical order and of 
the rules of organization and administration of the Church. The 
validity of the Apostolic Canons, recognized by the Trullan and 
the Seventh Ecumenical Councils, is higher than that of the can- 
ons of the First-and-Second Council of 861 which was a Local 
Council, whose canons do not belong to the general Canonical 
Code of the Orthodox Church as established by the Ecumenical 
Councils. Therefore, Canons 13-15 of the Council of 861 are no 
restriction on the broader meaning of the 31st Apostolic Canon 
and, hence, the reasons for secession can be canonical as well as 
dogmatic. 

Patriarch Alexis also regarded the subordination of Constanti- 
nople to the Moslem yoke as a danger to the purity of the Ortho- 
dox faith, though this subordination could not have been the im- 
mediate reason for the separation of the Russian Church from 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The Greek Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Isidore, was deposed in Moscow in 1441; and in 1448 
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a new Russian Metropolitan, Jonah, was elected in his place by 
the Russian Sobor. Thus the Russian Church had become in- 
dependent of the Church of Constantinople before that city’s 
seizure by the Turks in 1453. But the Moslem yoke could still 
have been the reason for Moscow’s maintaining its independence 
which had been proclaimed earlier. The Russian apprehensiveness 
about injury to Orthodoxy in Constantinople under the Turks 
was, of course, exaggerated. However, the Russian Church faced 
the real danger that its ‘head might become dependent on the 
Moslem Sultan if Russian metropolitans were still appointed in 
Constantinople. Like all appointments of bishops made by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, the appointment of the Metropolitan for 
Moscow would have had to be approved by the Sultan. The Rus- 
sian candidates would have been obliged to make a long trip to 
Constantinople, visit the Sultan, and make to him the necessary 
payments in order to receive confirmation of their right to the 
Moscow See.® The dependence of the Ecumenical Patriarch upon 
the Sultan could have impaired the free development of ecclesias- 
tical life in the Russian State. Patriarch Alexis rightly emphasized 
the dependence of the Mother Church on a non-Chnistian power 
as one of the reasons for the establishment of an independent ec- 
clesiastical administration. 

If an ecclesiastical region not only fulfills the three principal 
requirements necessary for receiving autocephalous status (ca- 
nonical origin, presence of at least three duly appointed bishops, 
and location in a state other than that of the Mother Church), 
but also has other reasons forcing it to separate from its Mother 
Church, then these additional reasons take on special importance; 
they force the ecclesiastical region to use its canonical rights to 
complete independence and speed up the process of separation 
from the Mother Church. 

It must also be noted that Patriarch Alexis took a strong legal 
stand. He gave a full account of the reasons for ecclesiastical in- 
dependence in order to prove that the “Russian Church even in 
the first years of its existence had a right to more than it had re- 
ceived in the field of its Church administration,” by which he 
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meant that it should have had a more independent administra- 
tion than that which it had. In his conclusion Patriarch Alexis 
emphasized that the Russian Church “possessed all the canonical 
prerequisites not only for autonomous, but also for autocephalous 
status.’ 

If a Church meets all the canonical requirements for auto- 
cephalous status, then justice requires that its claim be recognized 
and that it be included in the number of autocephalous 
Churches. “Rights” always correspond with “duties” of others to 
act according to these nghts. 
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CHAPTER 11! 


THe RECOGNITION OF A New Loca, CuHurRCH AT THE 
‘TIME OF THE ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 


The recognition of autocephalous status is the final act in the 
establishment of a new and independent Church. From that mo- 
ment on, it becomes a full and equal member of the community 
of autocephalous Churches of the Orthodox Church. The intro- 
duction of a new member into this community is of common con- 
cern to all its members. Therefore, such an innovation can occur 
only with the consent of all the other autocephalous Churches. 

During the time of the Ecumenical Councils all new inde- 
pendent Churches were recognized, or established, by Ecumen- 
ical Councils themselves. ‘The independence of the Churches of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch was recognized by the First Ecu- 
menical Council. ‘The Churches of Thrace, Asia Minor, and Pon- 
tus were proclaimed independent by the Second Ecumenical 
Council. The independence of the Church of Cyprus was estab- 
lished by the Third Ecumenical Council. The Fourth Ecumenical 
Council subordinated the Churches of Thrace, Asia Minor, and 
Pontus to the authority of the Archbishop of Constantinople and 
at the same time founded the Church of Constantinople; the 
same Council also proclaimed the Church of Jerusalem to be in- 
dependent. 

When the Ecumenical Councils ceased to convene, Church 
practice from the tenth to the twentieth centuries knew two 
methods by which the existence of new Churches was officially 
recognized: (1) by the Mother Church, and (2) by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. Under either method, the other autocephalous 
Churches joined in the recognition. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RECOGNITION OF A NEw CHURCH 
BY THE MoTHER CHURCH 


The prerogative of the Mother Church to recognize a new 
Church was strongly defended in a letter by Alexis, Patriarch of 
Moscow, to the Ecumenical Patriarch, Athenagoras (March 7, 
1953). “Until rules have been established by which one part of a 
Local Church may be proclaimed autocephalous,” this letter 
states, “legal force shall be attributed to the practice of establish- 
ing an autocephalous church by the decision of the Council of 
Bishops of its Mother Church, which alone has the night to de- 
cide on matters such as the granting of autocephalous, as well as 
autonomous, status to one of its parts. Of this fact numerous 
examples can be provided.”® 

As appears from this letter, “rules” for proclaiming one part of 
a Local Church autocephalous or autonomous have not yet been 
established and hence the rights of the Mother Church are based 
upon the existing order, relying on “numerous examples” taken 
from Church practice or Church customs. But Church practices 
can have special legal force only if they conform to canons. In 
order to prove the privilege of the Mother Church to establish 
new Local Churches, reference is usually made to Apostolic 
Canon 31 as well as Canons 13, 14, and 15 of the First-and-Second 
Council (see letter of the Patriarchal Locum ‘Tenens, Metro- 
politan Sergius, of January 5, 1935, to Archbishop Benjamin, Patri- 
archal Exarch in America). But none of these canons is concerned 
with establishing a new Local Church. 

Apostolic Canon 31 prescribes that a presbyter be deposed who 
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despises his own bishop, collects a separate congregation, and 
erects another altar without having any grounds for condemning 
his bishop with regard to piety or righteousness. Canon 13 of the 
First-and-Second Council also provides that any presbyter or 
deacon shall be subject to deposition if he, on the ground that his 
own bishop has been condemned for certain crimes, should dare 
to secede from his communion before the Council of Bishops has 
examined the charges. The same sanction was laid down in Canon 
14 for a bishop who withdraws from communion with his metro- 
politan, and in Canon 15, for any presbyter, bishop, or metro- 
politan who breaks away from his patriarch. All these canons of 
the Council of 861 forbid the arbitrary withdrawal of clergymen 
from communion with their higher ecclesiastical authorities (ex- 
cept when the bishop publicly preaches a heresy which has already 
been condemned by the Holy Councils). 

(1) These canons mention only personal acts of individual 
clergymen—the withdrawal by a deacon or presbyter from com- 
munion with his bishop, by the bishop from communion with his 
metropolitan, or by a metropolitan, bishops, or presbyters from 
communion with their patriarch, regardless of whether the flock 
joins them. Even if a part of the flock follows them, the with- 
drawn part is canonically unable to continue an independent 
Church life. By contrast, whenever a new Church is established, 
it is not one presbyter, or one bishop, or one metropolitan who 
withdraws from Church communion, but rather an entire region; 
and its population, clergy, and no less than three bishops with- 
draw not from communion but only from administrative depend- 
ence. 

(2) The Council of 861 considered the withdrawal of a 
bishop or metropolitan from communion with his patriarch on a 
level with that of a presbyter from his bishop or patriarch. It is very 
clear that the Council of 861 was concerned only with internal 
strife (the secession of the adherents of Ignatius from Patriarch 
Photius) and did not provide regulations for the separation of a 
part of the Church situated in a country completely independent 
from Byzantium. Whereas, the founding of a new autocephalous 
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Church depends upon the location of the Church in a region 
within the boundaries of a state other than that of its Mother 
Church. 

(3) Apostolic Canon 31 and Canons 13-15 of the First-and- 
Second Council deal only with splits which occur as a result of 
charges brought forward against certain hierarchs. When the 
withdrawal occurs before these charges are heard by the Council 
of Bishops, it is looked upon as a schism—an illicit, arbitrary 
split—and those found guilty are subject to ecclesiastical sanc- 
tions: deposition or excommunication. But the establishing of a 
new Church may occur without any charges against the hier- 
archy of the Mother Church, and may be simply on the grounds 
that this region has reached maturity for self-government and has 
fulfilled all canonical requirements necessary for the foundation 
of a new Church. 

All of the foregoing only proves that Apostolic Canon 31 and 
Canons 13-15 of the First-and-Second Council have no impor- 
tance in the problem of establishing a new Church, especially 
since that problem first arose at a later date. Hence, the claim of 
the privilege of the Mother Church to grant autocephalous status 
to one of its parts cannot be based on these canons. Although 
single presbyters and deacons cannot withdraw without the con- 
sent of their higher ecclesiastical authorities, that is no ground 
for concluding that the establishing of a new Local Church is 
likewise possible only with the consent of the head of the Mother 
Church and its Council of Bishops. ‘The canons and practices of 
the Orthodox Church clearly distinguish between the withdrawal 
of a presbyter, bishop, or metropolitan from the jurisdiction of 
higher Church authorities and the establishment of a new Local 
Church. 

The distinction between the separation of clergymen from 
communion with their superiors and the establishing of a new 
Local Church is of great importance for the understanding of the 
canonical meaning of different types of separation in the Ortho- 
dox Church. While the withdrawal of clergymen from commu- 
nion with their hierarchal superiors is generally an illicit and ar- 
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bitrary action, the establishing of a new Local Church is not 
necessarily a schism but may be canonically lawful. Consequently, 
persons taking part in the canonical organization of a new Church 
are not liable to punishment, as required by the First-and-Second 
Council of 861. 

The opinion that the Mother Church alone is entitled to grant 
autocephalous status not only has no basis in the canons reviewed, 
but is also inconsistent with the principles of Orthodox Canon 
Law. If the Council of Bishops of the Mother Church “alone” 
has the right to grant autocephalous status to a part of its Church, 
then, necessarily, no other autocephalous Church has any voice — 
in this matter. Presumably, if the Council of Bishops of the 
Mother Church does not recognize the autocephalous status of 
the new Church, the other Churches have no authority to do so; 
likewise, according to the letter of Patriarch Alexis of Moscow, 
after autocephalous status has been granted by the Mother 
Church, all the Sister Churches must enter into canonical com- 
munion with that Church, thus acknowledging the legality of the 
founding of the new Church by the will of the Mother Church. 

In the same letter, the Patriarch of Moscow expressed his be- 
wilderment as to why, “contrary to the canons and tradition of 
the Church,” the Ecumenical Patriarch did not enter into ca- 
nonical communion with the Polish and Czechoslovakian 
Churches, “despite the fact that their autocephalous status has 
been recognized by the Moscow Patriarchate as their Mother 
Church.” Evidently, according to the letter of Patriarch Alexis, 
the Sister Churches must recognize the autocephalous status 
granted by the Mother Church. Thus, a change which ought to be 
decided by the whole community of autocephalous Local Churches 
becomes an internal problem of one of the autocephalous 
Churches, and the latter confers upon itself a nght which belongs 
to the entire community of Local Churches. 

Such an interpretation of the right of the Mother Church does 
not conform to the canonical principles of the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils. The recognition of the autocephalous status of one of its 
parts by the Mother Church cannot deprive the Sister Churches 
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of their independent right to pass on the legality of such a move. 
One member of the community of Orthodox Churches cannot, 
by itself, introduce a new Church into the community without 
the consent of all the other members, who are equal in status. 
The Patriarchal See in Constantinople, just as every other auto- 
cephalous Church, has the night to withhold recognition of the 
autocephalous status of a new Church, as granted by its Mother 
Church. Therefore, the refusal of the Ecumenical Patriarch to 
enter into canonical communion with the heads of the Polish and 
Czechoslovakian Churches cannot be considered as an act “con- 
trary to the canons and traditions of the Church,” as claimed in 
the letter of the Patriarch of Moscow. By declining to recognize 
the autocephalous status of these Churches, the Ecumenical 
Patriarch was exercising the basic nght of every autocephalous 
Church, and especially of the first among them. 

The separation of a new Church from an existing autocephalous 
Church is usually a rather painful procedure: even for a Church 
covering a large region, it is hard to lose one of its parts. In this 
connection, it is especially useful for the Mother Church to seek 
the opinions of its Sister Churches, which may differ from its own. 

The Third Ecumenical Council in 341 recognized the Church 
of Cyprus as independent of the Church of Antioch, despite the 
claim of the Bishop of Antioch to ordain bishops for Cyprus as 
officers of the Antiochian Church. The life of the entire Orthodox 
Church is based on the intercommunion of all Local Churches, 
each of which has the right to decide independently on the eligi- 
bility of one of the parts of an autocephalous Church to be self- 
governing. 
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CHAPTER V 


THe RECOGNITION OF A New CuurcH BY THE 
A ECUMENICAL PATRIARCH 


The system of recognition of a new Church by the Ecumenical 
Patriarch did not precede the system of recognition by the Mother 
Church. From the tenth to the twentieth centuries both proce- 
dures were used together. 

The Patriarchate of Constantinople was also a Mother Church 
from which new Churches separated. Their recognition by the 
head of their Mother Church constituted recognition by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, so autocephalous status was granted by the 
act of the one Church only, that is, by the decision of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and his Synod of Bishops. Contrary to the 
practice at the time of the Ecumenical Councils, the ancient 
Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem thereafter 
did not enjoy the same rights as the Church of Constantinople. 
Especially during the Turkish domination from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries, the representatives of those Patriar- 
chates were unable to resist the authority of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

An example of this inequality is the procedure by which the 
Patriarchate of Moscow was recognized. The Ecumenical Patri- 
arch Jeremias II made that decision alone. When visiting Moscow 
in 1589 he recognized the Patriarchal dignity of the See of Moscow 
and attended the enthronement of the newly appointed Russian 
Patriarch. Only later, in 1590 and then in 1593, were Synods con- 
voked in Constantinople to discuss the Russian question, partly 
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upon the insistence of the Russian Government. The sessions of 
the Synod in 1590 were attended by Joachim, the Patriarch of 
Antioch, and Sophronios, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. (Sylvester, 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, died shortly before the sessions.) 
That Synod confirmed the personal decision of Patriarch Jeremias 
IJ. At the same time the Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem 
publicly acknowledged their dependence upon the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. By the Synodal decision the duty was imposed 
upon the new Patriarch of Moscow “to respect the Apostolic See 
of Constantinople as Head and Authority . . . just as the other 
Patriarchs respect him.” The new Patriarch of Alexandria, Mele- 
tios Pegas, was displeased by this decision and sent Patriarch 
Jeremias a letter in which he wrote: “I know for certain that you 
were wrong to elevate the Moscow Metropolitanate to a Patri- 
archate because . . . the right to decide on this matter belongs 
not to the Patriarch alone but to the Synod and even to the Ecu- 
menical Synod (Council). Therefore,” Patriarch Meletios con- 
tinued, “Your Holiness should obtain the consent of the other 
brethren . . . Since our words do not lead You to any thing 
good, but only bring You confusion, anger, and their conse- 
quences, I relieve Your Holiness from my reproaches and myself 
from trouble.” Later on, at the Synod sessions in 1593, Patriarch 
Meletios himself supported the previous decision of 1590 on the 
establishment of the Patriarchate of Moscow.® 

In the nineteenth century, autocephalous status was granted 
to the Churches of Greece (1850), Serbia (1879), and Romania 
(1885) by means of synodal tomos (decrees) of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch. 

What was the Ecumenical Patriarch’s basis for exercising such 
extensive powers? No such basis could be expected in the canons 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils; even the title “Ecumenical’’ 
is not to be found in them. This title, first used in letters of By- 
zantine Emperors, was canonically conferred upon the Patriarch 
of Constantinople in 586 by the Synod of the See of Constan- 
tinople, that is, by the local law of the Church of Constanti- 
nople itself. Nevertheless, the title “Ecumenical” was eventually 
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accepted by all other Orthodox Churches. Its significance had 
to be established by Church practices and customs and to this day 
has not been completely accepted. 

Although the history of the Patriarchate of Constantinople is 
full of tragic events, the powers of the Patriarch himself were 
broadened by both the Byzantine Emperors and, later, the Turk- 
ish Sultans. His authority with regard to other Churches increased. 
The Byzantine Emperors made the Patriarch of Constantinople 
an intermediary between themselves and other patriarchs and 
bishops. ‘The Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
might be granted an audience with the Emperor only upon the 
recommendation of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and as a 
result, they became dependent upon him. Later, the Turkish 
Sultan proclaimed the Patriarch of Constantinople the Head and 
Ruler of all Christians in the Ottoman Empire. The ancient 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were usually 
appointed by the Sultan upon the recommendation of the Patni- 
arch of Constantinople and became dependent upon him even 
more than they were at the time of the Byzantine Empire. 

The Eastern Patriarchates, Alexandria, Antioch and _ Jerusa- 
lem, fell under the control of Constantinople more easily because 
they had become extremely weak following the loss of some of 
their dioceses as a result of dogmatic controversies. In fact, 
they were nearly destroyed by the invasion of the Arabs and by 
the Crusaders, and only with the subsequent help of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople was the life of their Churches restored. Some- 
times the ancient patriarchal sees could not be filled and a titular 
Patriarch, appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarch, resided in 
Constantinople. Together with the ancient Patriarchates, the 
formerly independent Churches of Bulgaria and Serbia also came 
under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch, in conse- 
quence of the subordination of their countries to the Turks. 

Thus, within the boundaries of the Turkish Empire, a large 
multi-national Orthodox Church was formed, headed by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, who used not only the honorific preroga- 
tives established by the Ecumenical Councils (Second Ecumen- 
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ical Council, Canon 3; Fourth Ecumenical Council, Canon 28) 
but also jurisdictional powers whose basis lay outside the canons. 

When, in the nineteenth century, the National Churches of 
Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Romania, one after another, be- 
gan to secede from the Church of Constantinople, the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch alone decided on their canonical status. The estab- 
lishing of a new Church meant withdrawal from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ecumenical Patriarch. Under such conditions, it be- 
came accepted that a new Church could be established with the 
consent only of the Ecumenical Patriarch and his Synod, and 
that its independence might be recognized by him alone. Only 
the Russian Church was completely independent from Constan- 
tinople, but it too had seceded from the Ecumenical Patriarch and 
regarded all new secessions as internal affairs of the Church of 
Constantinople. 

Evidently it was to this practice of the Church of Constanti- 
nople that Patriarch Alexis of Moscow referred in his letter of 
March 7, 1953 (see page 27). The canonical validity of that ref- 
erence can be evaluated only after a judgment is reached on the 
problem of whether this Church practice, which arose under pe- 
culiar political conditions, can serve as a general rule for all future 
periods. 

A Church practice cannot take on binding force simply because 
it has been followed for a long time. To become a Church custom, 
a practice must be (a) in conformity to the basic principles of 
faith and Church order, and (b) repeated freely. The binding 
force of a custom derives from that Church consciousness which 
accepts a certain line of action as correct. Church consciousness 
can, of course, be evidenced in any action performed freely, 
without the use of force. The practice of establishing new 
Churches solely with the consent of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was created on the basis of his powers obtained from the By- 
zantine Emperors and the Turkish Sultans. But the acts of state 
power are measures of compulsion, and a Church practice based 
upon acts of state fails to attain the standing of a Church custom 
for lack of one of the most important conditions—the free- 
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dom of formation. Sometimes the Church has no choice but to 
follow some laws and orders of the state, but civil laws can never 
be considered sources of Canon Law, which is created by the 
Church itself. 

Similarly, the recognition of the prerogatives of the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch by other Local Churches of the Ottoman Empire 
cannot support the canonical validity of such prerogatives, since 
those prerogatives were derived from the decrees of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the other Churches were compelled to comply with 
those decrees. No recognition imposed by the state can be canon- 
ically valid, any more than acquiescence by the Church of Con- 
stantinople in arbitrary appointments and depositions of pa- 
triarchs and bishops by Byzantine Emperors and Turkish Sultans 
could bring about any alteration of the canonical procedure for 
their appointments and depositions. Afterwards, when the other 
ancient patriarchates had an opportunity to use the same Sultan’s 
authority to loosen their dependence upon the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, they succeeded in re-establishing the right of their 
bishops to elect their own Patriarch: Jerusalem in 1845, Antioch 
and Alexandria in 1899. The other Churches separated them- 
selves from the Church of Constantinople at the time of the disin- 
tegration of the Ottoman Empire and gradually became inde- 
pendent of the Ecumenical Patriarch. 

The concept that recognition of a new Church is the exclusive 
privilege of the Ecumenical Patriarch, or that his approval must 
precede any subsequent recognition by other Local Churches, 
is as inconsistent with the principles of Orthodox Canon Law as 
the equally misunderstood right of the Mother Church discussed 
above. In both cases, the error would allow one Local Church to 
decide an inter-orthodox question, and the rights of that Church 
are put above the rights of all the Sister Churches. 

It must be admitted that, after the Ecumenical Patriarch be- 
came Head and Ruler of all Christians in the Turkish Empire, 
and when the establishment of a new Church necessarily meant 
withdrawal from his jurisdiction, the recognition of new Local 
Churches by him was the only possible procedure. But under new 
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conditions, when the number of autocephalous Churches has in- 
creased considerably, that system cannot stand, since it is incon- 
sistent with the canonical principles and practices of the times of 
the Ecumenical Councils. The Moscow Patriarch’s attempt to 
base the right of the Mother Church to establish an autocepha- 
lous Church upon that practice of the Church of Constantinople 
which arose under particular historic conditions lacks sufficient 
foundation. 
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CORA Pe RV 1 


THe RECOGNITION OF NEw CuuRCHES SINCE THE 
BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The theory of the exclusive right of a Mother Church to grant 
autocephalous status, so insistently defended by Patriarch Alexis, 
can be regarded as nothing but the transfer of the prerogatives of 
the Church of Constantinople to the new Russian Mother 
Church. It is easy to understand that these two principles had to 
collide, as they actually did after the First World War. At this 
time the insufficiencies of both principles were revealed and, at 
the same time, fresh approaches to the problem of recognizing 
new autocephalous Churches came to light. 

From the middle of the fifteenth century to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the life of the Orthodox Church pro- 
ceeded in such a manner that not only did the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil cease to convene but even contact among the autocephalous 
Churches, based upon mutual equality, was lost. During this 
period the concept of the Orthodox Church as a unity in plu- 
rality, as a community of equal autocephalous Churches with only 
prerogatives of honour among them, disappeared. ‘This commu- 
nity could not exist so long as there were only two truly inde- 
pendent Local Churches: the Church of Constantinople and the 
Russian Church. In fact the synodal structure of the latter suffered 
in comparison with the old Patriarchal dignity of the Church of 
Constantinople. 

The re-establishment of the community of Orthodox Local 
Churches became possible only after the re-establishment of the 
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independence of the ancient Eastern Patriarchates and other 
Churches which, during the period of Turkish rule, had become 
dependent upon Constantinople. Several wars of liberation of 
the nineteenth century in which Russia took an active part freed 
Greece, Serbia, Romania, and Bulgaria from Turkish rule and, as a 
result, they started to organize their own independent Churches. 
In spite of the protests of the Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
Russian Imperial Government supported before the Sublime 
Porte (Turkish Government) the requests of the ancient Patri- 
archates to elect their own candidates for the Patriarchal Sees in 
Jerusalem (1845), Damascus (1899), and Alexandria (1899). 
The re-establishment of the independence of these Churches was 
made possible through the influence of the Russian Church, 
whose voice could more readily be heard since it was a state 
Church and coincided with the political interests of the Russian 
Government. As a result of the disintegration of the Turkish Em- 
pire, the community of free Orthodox Churches was organized 
anew. By the beginning of the twentieth century there were ten 
Local Churches: Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Cyprus, Russia, Greece, Serbia, Romania, and Bulgaria. These 
Local Churches undertook to display their own will, and the im- 
portance of the Ecumenical Patriarch in the matter of the recog- 
nition of new Churches gradually ebbed. 

A dispute with the Patriarch of Constantinople had become 
apparent for the first time after the latter refused to recognize the 
Bulgarian Exarchate established by the Imperial Decree (Firman) 
of the Turkish Government in 1870. In 1872 the Patriarch of 
Constantinople invited representatives of the Churches of Russia 
and Serbia, together with the Patriarchs of the ancient Eastern 
Churches to a council in Constantinople to censure the Bulgarian 
Church for this action. However, the Russian Holy Synod refused 
to participate in this council, claiming that the dispute was 
purely an internal affair of the Church of Constantinople. ‘The 
Serbian Church also refused to participate. Later, the Russian 
Church did not associate itself with the decision of this council. 
It also avoided common celebration of the Divine Liturgy with 
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Bulgarian clergymen for a long time, though members of the Bul- 
garian Church were always admitted to communion and other 
sacraments in Russian churches and vice versa. In this case, the 
right of the Mother Church of Constantinople to grant auto- 
cephalous status was not questioned but concurrence in a censure 
of the Bulgarian Church was withheld. 

A very clear case of non-recognition of the acts of the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchal See in Constantinople occurred soon after the 
First World War. The Ecumenical Patriarch recognized the estab- 
lishment of new Churches in the republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
Finland, and Poland, which had separated from the Russian 
Church. In this case there was a differentiation between the func- 
tions of the Archbishop of Constantinople as Head of the Mother 
Church and as Ecumenical Patriarch; it seems clear that here he 
acted only as the Ecumenical Patriarch. “Since the Most Holy 
Apostolic Patriarchal See in Constantinople” considered it to be 
its duty “to care for the welfare of all the Orthodox Churches 
which have been deprived of pastoral care,’2° the Ecumenical 
Patriarch recognized the Churches of Finland (1923), Estonia 
(1923), and Latvia (1936) as “autonomous” and the Church of 
Poland as “autocephalous” (1924). 

The Russian Church considered all these acts as violations of 
its rights as a Mother Church, which, according to the views of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, alone could grant autonomous or auto- 
cephalous status to a Church separating from it. With the changed 
political situation later, the Patriarch of Moscow succeeded in 
depriving these acts of the Ecumenical Patriarch of their ef- 
fectiveness. After the Second World War, the democratic re- 
publics of Estonia and Latvia became Union Republics of the 
USSR, and their Churches were reunited with the Russian 
Church as its dioceses and lost their autonomy. 

The effectiveness of Constantinople’s grant of autocephalous 
status to the Church of Poland was nullified in another way. The 
Polish democratic government, which favored autocephalous 
status for the Polish Church, was replaced (after the Second World 
War) by a government friendly to the Communist government 
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of the USSR. The Moscow Patnarch thereupon proclaimed 
Metropolitan Dionysius, the acting head of the Polish auto- 
cephalous Church, suspended from his office and deprived of 
liturgical and canonical communion with the Russian Church to 
which he had formerly belonged. ‘The administration of the Or- 
thodox Church in Poland was assumed by a “Governing Board” 
of a few bishops. According to a petition of this Board, the Mos- 
cow Patnarch, in agreement with the Council of Russian Bishops, 
granted, “by the authority of the Mother Church,” complete auto- 
cephalous status, instead of the “uncanonical and invalid auto- 
cephalous status” proclaimed by the Tomos of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Athenagoras, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
sought to regard the grant of autocephalous status by the Moscow 
Patriarch as a recognition of the 1924 act of the Church of Con- 
stantinople, and therefore proposed to re-establish Metropolitan 
Dionysius in his rights. But the Patriarch of Moscow did not accept 
this proposal. Referring to the nght of the Mother Church, the 
Patriarch of Moscow denied the authority of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch to grant autocephalous status to a Church which pre- 
viously was not under the jurisdiction of the Church of Constan- 
tinople. The rejection went so far that the autocephalous status 
granted to the Polish Church “by a foreign Patriarch” was 
declared completely invalid. 

Continuing to develop the same idea of the prerogatives of the 
Mother Church, the Moscow Patriarchate recognized the auto- 
cephalous status of the Church of Czechoslovakia in 1951. This 
status was proclaimed by the Moscow Patriarchate without any 
previous consultation with the Ecumenical Patriarch. Neverthe- 
less, the Czechoslovakian Church was later recognized not only by 
the Churches behind the Iron Curtain, but also by the Patriarchal 
Sees of Alexandria and Antioch. 

More serious disagreements arose between the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and other autocephalous Churches about the 
re-establishment of the Bulgarian Patriarchate. In this case, many 
Local Churches opposed the will of the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. The Bulgarian Church, after having been granted autocepha- 
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lous status by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1945, decided 
to proclaim the restoration of the Patriarchate on its own initia- 
tive. ‘To receive recognition of its new status by all the other Or- 
thodox Local Churches, the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian 
Church invited their representatives to take part in the enthrone- 
ment of the new Patriarch of the Bulgarian Church. The Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch received such an invitation as well. At the appointed 
time representatives of the Local Churches arrived in Sofia, but 
there was no representative from Constantinople. Soon a letter 
arrived from Athenagoras, the Ecumenical Patriarch, in which 
“the attributing to herself of patriarchal dignity and honor by the 
Bulgarian Church on her own accord” was considered “a devia- 
tion from the existing canonical and ecclesiastical order.” Accord- 
ing to this letter, the Bulgarian Church had to “seek her elevation 
to the Patriarchal dignity through us” (the Ecumenical Patriarchal 
See) from the body of the presiding Heads of the Holy Orthodox 
Churches. Besides, the letter made it clear that in passing on this 
application, the Ecumenical Patriarch would consider whether the 
Bulgarian Church had reached maturity and had manifested its 
constancy and loyalty to canonical principles.1? In spite of the 
refusal at first of the Ecumenical Patriarch to recognize the Pa- 
triarchate of Bulgaria, it was recognized by the Patriarchs of the 
Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, as well as by 
the Churches of communist countries—Russia, Romania, Georgia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia—that is, by the majority of the exist- 
ing Local Churches.2 (In 1961, the Ecumenical Patriarch 
also did recognize the Bulgarian Patriarchate. ) 

The prerogatives of the Mother Church to grant autocephalous 
status did not receive unconditional universal recognition. ‘The 
autocephalous status of the Polish and Czechoslovak Churches 
granted to them by their Russian Mother Church was not recog- 
nized by the Churches of Constantinople, Greece, or Cyprus. 

Despite its insistence upon the prerogatives of the Mother 
Church, the Moscow Patriarchate itself sometimes acted against 
the interests of other Mother Churches and thereby weakened 
this principle. In 1937 the Albanian Church received autocepha- 
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lous status from its Mother Church, Constantinople. However, 
the Moscow Patriarchate maintained relations not with the Holy 
Synod established according to the Statute of 1937, but with the 
bishops friendly to the communist government of Albania. Later, 
with the consent of the government, a new Synod, consisting of 
these bishops, replaced the Holy Synod which had originated on 
the basis of the Statute approved by the Church of Constantino- 
ple. ‘The Moscow Patriarchate recognized the new Head of the 
Albanian Church, but the Patriarch of Constantinople te- 
fused to recognize him and did not enter into canonical 
communion with him. In addition, the interests of the Serbian 
Patriarchate were also impaired by the Moscow Patriarchate. Some 
of the parishes in Czechoslovakia which were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Serbian Church fell under the authority of the Patri- 
arch of Moscow in 1945. This gave rise to the displeasure of the 
Serbian Church. In 1951 these parishes were included in the 
new autocephalous Church of Czechoslovakia. 

Although the collision of two systems of recognition weakened 
both of them, the growing number of Local Churches and the 
strengthening of their mutual relations stressed the specific need 
to have a “first” among members to whom others could apply for 
advice in their difficulties, and who could promote common 
action by all the Sister Churches. The appeals of the Churches of 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, and of the Russian Metro- 
politan District of Western Europe, to the Ecumenical Patriarch 
after World War I indicate the high prestige of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch in the Orthodox Church. Regarding the Church of 
Finland, the Moscow Patriarchate, in 1958, could not but recog- 
nize its autonomy, granted by the Ecumenical Patriarch, although 
this was done in complete disagreement with the claims of the 
Moscow Patriarchate concerning the prerogatives of the Mother 
Church. 

As practice has evolved, the recognition of a new Church and 
its introduction into the community of Orthodox Local Churches 
is now decided not by one Mother Church nor by the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch in Constantinople alone, but by all the autoceph- 
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alous Local Churches together. They reserve the right to accept 
or disapprove the decision of the Mother Church or the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarch. Autonomous or autocephalous status of a church, 
has been recognized by Local Churches without previous approval 
as well as the patriarchal dignity of an autocephalous church, 
of either the Ecumenical Patriarch (as in the cases of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania) or the Mother Church (as in Po- 
land, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia). From the jurisdiction of a 
single Local Church this problem is coming to be decided by all 
the Local Churches, and thus the ancient principle of deciding 
this matter by the whole community of autocephalous Churches 
is being revived. The recognition by the Mother Church can, of 
course, facilitate the later recognition by other Local Churches, 
but, under present circumstances, the problem of which Church 
has the nght to decide in the first instance loses its sharpness. 
Sometimes the Local Churches recognized a new Church after its 
Mother Church granted it autocephalous status, sometimes the 
Ecumenical Patriarch was the first to act. The Bulgarian Church 
was elevated to the Patriarchal dignity by many Churches with- 
out previous recognition by either the Ecumenical Patriarch or 
the Mother Church, both being represented by the same Church 
of Constantinople. The appeal of the Bulgarian Church was for- 
warded not to the Mother Church nor to the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch but to all autocephalous Churches simultaneously. In this 
manner a new way of initiating a request for recognition was 
shown. | 

The system of recognition of new Churches by each particular 
Local Church is much slower than the system of recognition by an 
Ecumenical Council. Individual Local Churches may not be 
recognized for some time by all the autocephalous Churches. 
However, in time, the Orthodox Sister Churches may drop their 
objections, as was done in connection with the Church of Finland 
in 1958; and, when, in 1960, the Ecumenical Patriarch recognized 
the autocephalous Church of Poland and, in 1961, the Patn- 
archate of Bulgaria. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THe PROCLAMATION OF ITs Own INDEPENDENCE 
BY A New CuHurcH 


Obstacles to the recognition of a new Church and unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain recognition from the Mother Church have 
usually resulted in a Church itself proclaiming its own independ- 
ence. If the proclamation is given practical effect, that Church 
becomes, de facto, independent and self-governing, enjoying the 
rights of an autocephalous Church. 

There are very few examples of a Mother Church granting 
autonomous or autocephalous status to a subsisting part of itself 
in a comparatively short time. (This did occur, though, when the 
Ecumenical Patriarch granted autonomy, and later autocephaly, 
to the Serbian Church, in 1832 and 1879 respectively.) In the past, 
the founding of a new Church occurred mostly without the con- 
sent of the Mother Church; canonical relations were usually 
broken off and sometimes the new Church was even excommuni- 
cated. Later, however, there was no alternative for the Mother 
Church but to recognize the independence of the separated 
Church. The Patriarch of Constantinople, for example, had to 
recognize the self-proclaimed independence of the following 
Churches in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: the Church 
of Greece in 1850, 17 years after it had proclaimed itself auto- 
cephalous; the Romanian Church in 1885, 20 years after; the 
Albanian Church in 1937, 15 years after; and the Bulgarian Church 
in 1945, 72 years after. In the fourteenth century the Serbian 
Church was recognized by the Patriarch of Constantinople 30 
years after it had proclaimed itself independent (1346-1375), 
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and in the sixteenth century the Russian Church—140 years 
after (1448-1589). In the twentieth century the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow recognized the Finnish Church 35 years after it had been 
granted autonomy by the Ecumenical Patriarch (1923-1958). 

The Mother Church usually regarded separation from itself as 
arbitrary and uncanonical. It must, nevertheless, be noted that 
even the largest Local Churches had to use the same arbitrary 
methods when separating from the Church of Constantinople. 
This historical fact deprives them, in turn, of any right to con- 
demn similar “arbitrary” separations of their own parts. We might 
expect that these Churches later regretted their previous action 
and even condemned it now; but they did and do not. On the 
contrary, the declaration of its own independence by a new 
Church was recognized by the Conference of the Heads and Rep- 
resentatives of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches in Moscow 
in 1948. ‘This Conference was convened on the invitation of 
Alexis, the Patriarch of Moscow, “on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 500th anniversary of the autocephaly of the Russian 
Orthodox Church.” 

In 1448 the Council of Bishops of the Russian Church, which 
until that time had been one of the metropolitan districts of the 
Church of Constantinople, elected the Russian Bishop Jonah 
as the Metropolitan of Moscow, without seeking the approval 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and thereby laid the basis 
for the self-government and independence of the Russian Church. 
Although the Russian Church was canonically recognized by the 
Church of Constantinople only in 1589, Alexis, the Patriarch of 
Moscow, dates the beginning of the autocephaly not from the 
time of this canonical recognition, but from the year when the 
Russian Church proclaimed its own independence against the will 
of the Church of Constantinople. 

It is also important to emphasize that Metropolitan Germanos, 
the Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarch in Western Europe, 
stressed in his speech at the 1948 Conference that the Ecumenical 
Patriarch and his Holy Synod “received with utmost joy the deci- 
sion of the great Russian Church to celebrate the 500th anni- 
versary of its autocephaly.” From the viewpoint of the representa- 
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tive of the Ecumenical Patriarch, the autocephaly of the Russian 
Church does date from the time (1448) it proclaimed itself in- 
dependent. The Patriarchs of the Serbian and Romanian Churches 
and the Exarch of the Bulgarian Church participated in the cele- 
bration. ‘They all congratulated the Russian Church on the 500th 
anniversary of its autocephaly and independence. Greetings were 
also conveyed from the Patriarch of Antioch, the Catholicos-Patri- 
arch of the Church of Georgia, as well as from representatives of 
the Churches of Poland and Albania.48 In this manner, a procla- 
mation of its own canonical independence by a new Church, 
without the consent of its Mother Church, was accepted as lawful 
by the Russian Church as well as by representatives of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch and all the other autocephalous Churches at- 
tending the Moscow Conference of 1948. The real meaning of this 
acceptance can be properly understood if we remember the words 
of Patriarch Alexis during the general session of the Conference, 
where he declared that before the election of Metropolitan Jonah 
in 1448, the Russian Church “possessed all the canonical pre- 
requisites . . . for autocephalous status.” Therefore, the procla- 
mation of independence may be made by a newly organized 
Church only if it meets all the usual requirements necessary for 
obtaining autocephalous status by other means. 

The lack of formal recognition of a new Church did not prevent 
some Sister Churches from maintaning liturgical and canonical 
communion with it. After the Russian Church had proclaimed its 
independence from the Church of Constantinople, its relations 
with the Eastern Patriarchates were broken, but not for long. 
Soon they were re-established. The connection of Moscow with 
Eastern Patriarchs was evidenced in its correspondence with them, 
in their letters and information about the personnel changes in 
the Patriarchates, in their repeated visits to Moscow, and in fi- 
nancial assistance by Moscow to the needy Churches of the East. 
The establishment of the Russian Patriarchate and the enthrone- 
ment of the Russian Patriarch in 1589 took place during one such 
visit of the Eastern Patriarchs to Moscow. Although not recog- 
nized de jure, a new Church may enjoy de facto recognition by 
other autocephalous Local Churches. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Tue AMERICAN DIOCESES OF THE ORTHODOX 
PATRIARCHATES IN EUROPE AND ASIA 


After the First World War important changes occurred in the 
life of the Orthodox Church in America. Until that time the 
Russian Archdiocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America 
was the only branch of the Orthodox Church in America; some 
Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian, Romanian, and Syrian-Antiochian 
parishes were under its jurisdiction. In 1908 the Greek parishes 
were put under the control of the Church of Greece, but a Greek 
diocesan administration in America was not yet created. By the 
middle of the twentieth century there already were in the United 
States dioceses of five Patriarchates and, besides these, some 
purely national or local churches or ecclesiastical groups: Rus- 
sian, Bulgarian, Romanian, Albanian, Ukranian, and Carpatho- 
Russian. 

The five American dioceses of the Patriarchates located in 
Europe and Asia are the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America, the Syrian-Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of New 
York and all North America, the Patriarchal Exarchate of the 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Church in America, the Serbian 
Eastern Orthodox Diocese in America and the Romanian Ortho- 
dox Church in America. The Greek diocese was organized in 
1918-1920, and in 1922 was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Other dioceses were organized by 
their Mother Churches, partly by uniting national parishes form- 
erly included in the Russian Archdiocese. The Russian Arch- 
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diocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America became the 
independent Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of Amer- 
ica. The American Exarchate of the Moscow Patriarchate was 
later organized by Archbishop Benjamin, who was sent to New 
York in 1933 (Ukase of the Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Sergius, 
June 29, 1934, No. 1005). 

Being American dependencies of Patriarchates whose head- 
quarters lay outside America, the policies of all these dioceses 
have been subordinated to the direction of central bodies in 
Europe and Asia. 

Difficult political conditions, especially Communist pressure 
through the central bodies of the Churches behind the Iron Cur- 
tain on their dioceses in the Western Hemisphere, have forced 
the latter to separate from their Mother Churches for the purpose 
of saving their religious freedom. Their purpose is sacred before 
God, but they should comply with canons and Church practice. 
The details of the canonical organization of these American parts 
of the Orthodox Local Churches abroad cannot be uniform for 
all of them. Their canonical status is to be established in con- 
formity with their origin and their present state. 

One of the most important problems of these ecclesiastical 
groups has been to secure a supply of duly appointed and conse- 
crated bishops. Some of these groups in America were made up of 
only a few parishes, without a bishop, but desiring to establish a 
diocesan administration in the form of a national diocese or epis- 
copate. After selecting a suitable candidate, they were obliged to 
ascertain whether, for the organization of a national diocese, it 
was canonically possible that their candidate be consecrated by 
canonical bishops of another Orthodox Church, and, if so, whether 
such a national ecclesiastical group could legitimately exist as an 
independent episcopate or diocese. 

An Orthodox diocese exists only as a part of a Local Church 
which alone has the authority to consecrate new bishops for it. 
Only a candidate who has been duly appointed to the bishop’s 
post may lawfully be consecrated. Canonical appointment means 
not only election by the people but also approbation by ruling 
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bishops of the Orthodox Local Church. Since bishops may only 
appoint a new ruling bishop for a vacant diocesan seat of their 
own Church, and not of any other Local Church, appointment 
and consecration of a bishop for a petitioning group of parishes 
canonically may take place only after those parishes have joined 
some Local Church and been integrated into this Church as one 
of its dioceses. Hence, these Orthodox ecclesiastical groups can 
receive their own bishops lawfully only after they have submitted 
to and become incorporated into an existing Local Church. The 
Orthodox Canon Law does not recognize “independent dio- 
ceses.”’ 

The bishops of an Orthodox Local Church may consecrate a 
duly appointed candidate for bishop of another Orthodox Church 
only when they are requested to do so by the head of the other 
Orthodox Church. The newly consecrated bishop would then oc- 
cupy one of the dioceses of the requesting Church. That occurs 
mostly when the Church does not have a sufficient number of 
bishops in the region where the consecration is to be performed. 
When they consecrate bishops for another Church, bishops of a 
Local Church act not on their own authority but on the invitation 
of the highest authorities of the other Church (Apostolic Canon 
35; Antioch Canons 13, 22) and on behalf of this other Church. 

Such an ecclesiastical group is the American Carpatho-Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, which was largely organized 
from former Uniate groups. The Bishop of the Church—Ores- 
tes P. Chornok—was elected by a congress of the clergy and laity 
in 1937. Upon a special request, the Carpatho-Russian Church 
was later received under the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patni- 
arch as the Carpatho-Russian Diocese in America. ‘The election 
of Fr. Chornok, therefore, legally constituted a recommendation 
only, which later was approved by the Ecumenical Patriarch and 
his Synod. Only then, after being canonically appointed by the 
authorities of the Church of Constantinople, could Fr. Chornok 
be consecrated as a bishop in Constantinople. Consequently, the 
American Carpatho-Russian Greek Catholic Church is not an in- 
dependent Church, but only one of the dioceses of the Patri- 
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archate of Constantinople, preserving certain historical and na- 
tional features of this group. 

In the same way, the Ukrainian ecclesiastical group headed by 
Bishop-elect Bohdan Shpilka was received in 1937 as an American 
diocese under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and then, by order of the Patriarch, Fr. Shpilka was consecrated 
bishop in New York by Archbishop Athenagoras of the Greek 
Archdiocese of North and South America. This group is now the 
Ukranian Orthodox Church of America. 

In this connection, the large group of members of the Roma- 
nian Church must also be mentioned. ‘The Romanian Episcopate 
in America was established by the Romanian Orthodox Patri- 
archate as early as 1930. From 1935 to 1939 the See was occupied 
by Bishop Policarp, who was approved by the Holy Synod of the 
Patriarchate of Romania. In 1939 Bishop Policarp went to Ro- 
mania and was not able to return to America. Due to military 
and political circumstances, the Romanian Episcopate remained 
for many years without proper canonical ties with its Mother 
Church and was administered by local bodies. After the Com- 
munists seized power in Romania, a new bishop for America was 
appointed by the Patriarch of Romania, but the Congress of clergy 
and laity in America did not accept him. They severed all rela- 
tionship with the Patriarch of Romania, and elected a new bishop, 
Valerian Trifa, L.Th. His consecration met with great difficulties. 
Finally he was consecrated by bishops of the Ukranian Orthodox 
Church of the United States of America. (This is not to be con- 
fused with the Ukranian Orthodox Church of America, men- 
tioned above. The Ukranian Orthodox Church of the USA is the 
largest Ukranian ecclesiastical group in America. It is, however, 
in conflict with some recognized teachings of the Orthodox 
Church, especially that of the consecration to Holy Orders, and 
does not enjoy communion with other Orthodox Churches in 
America.) Besides the problem of the canonicity of these 
Ukranian bishops, it must also be taken into consideration that 
the Ukranian bishops had no right to consecrate a man to a dio- 
cese outside their own jurisdiction when he had not been duly 
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appointed as a bishop by the bishops of the candidate’s own 
Church. This uncanonical condition lasted until 1960 when, 
according to its own request, the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate 
was incorporated into the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of America by the decision of the latter’s Bishops’ Sobor 
as a Romanian Diocese with the preservation of the features of 
its self-government. Valerian Trifa, as the candidate for the 
diocesan See, nominated by the clergy and laity of the Romanian 
diocese, was approved by the Bishops’ Sobor of the Russian 
Church of America and re-consecrated by the Metropolitan and 
Bishops of the Metropolitanate. First he had to pronounce the 
monastic vows and was made a monk; then he was ordained a 
deacon, subsequently a priest, and finally he was consecrated a 
bishop. Being canonically appointed and consecrated, Bishop 
Valerian became the canonical Head of the Romanian Diocese 
of the Russian Orthodox Church of America. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Tue Russtan OrtTHopox CHurRcH ABROAD 


Among the new self-governing Orthodox Churches in America 
there are two which are of special importance: the Russian Or- 
thodox Greek Catholic Church Abroad and the Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church of America (the American Metropol- 
itanate). 
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Organized by refugee Russian bishops, the Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad seeks to unite under its jurisdiction all Russian 
dioceses, ecclesiastical missions, and parishes located outside of 
Russia. It broke off relations with the present Moscow Patriarch- 
ate, considering it to be a Church deprived of freedom to express 
its own will or to exercise its canonical rights under the yoke of the 
godless Soviet Government. Essentially, the “Church of the 
Emigres” is a temporary body, designed to exist “until the restora- 
tion of normal conditions of social and ecclesiastical life in Rus- 
sia 

The Russian Orthodox Church Abroad recognizes no termi- 
torial limitations of its jurisdiction. In 1927, Metropolitan An- 
thony, Chairman of the Bishops’ Synod in Karlovtsi, stated: 
“Neither the Sobor nor the Synod of Bishops is bound by any 
territory; if it becomes impossible to function in Serbia, they 
could continue their work in France, Germany, England, China, 
or any other state.” © In fact, that is what happened. After be- 
coming organized outside of Russia, the first seat of the Church 
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Abroad was in Constantinople, subsequently transferred to Srem- 
ski Karlovtsi (Yugoslavia), Munich (Germany) and, finally, New 
York. 

The Church Abroad was characterized not only by a refusal to 
recognize the Moscow Patriarchate, but also by profound canon- 
ical differences with the larger Russian ecclesiastical districts 
abroad, such as the West European and the American. Both these 
foreign parts of the Russian Church zealously adhered to the 
resolutions of the last Sacred Sobor of the Russian Church during 
1917-18 in Moscow and worked to put them into practice, ad- 
justing them to local conditions. The Moscow Sobor of 1917 
restored the Patriarchate and reorganized the Russian Church on 
the ancient principles of conciliarity (sobornost) and self-govern- 
ment. At the same time it united bishops, clergymen, and pa- 
rishioners at both central and local levels into one ecclesiastical 
body, preserving, however, the supremacy of the episcopate and 
the leadership of the clergy. 

The hierarchy of the Church Abroad, on the other hand, found 
it impossible to reconcile itself with such clerical and lay activity 
in the central and local organs of Church administration. They 
repudiated these resolutions of the Sobor and reverted to the 
Russian Church system that prevailed before 1917. The Synod 
of Bishops, a small committee, was restored as the basic adminis- 
trative organ, but, of course, without an “Ober-Procuror’” ap- 
pointed by the government. The Sobor, made up of all the Bish- 
ops, is regarded as the supreme ecclesiastical body. ‘The Chairman 
of the Sobor of Bishops is also the Chairman of the Synod of 
Bishops. Being a permanent institution, the Synod of Bishops 
is, in fact, the chief ruling body; therefore the Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad is also known as the Synodal Church. 
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Attempts are naturally being made to justify canonically the 
existence of such an extraordinary ecclesiastical organization as 
the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, which claims jurisdic- 
tion over all Russian Orthodox dioceses and parishes throughout 
the world outside of the Soviet Union. 
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First of all, the adherents of the Church Abroad pointed out 
that it had been recognized by the Ecumenical Patriarch and 
then by the Serbian Patriarch since its inception. However, the 
Ecumenical Patriarch allowed Russian emigre bishops to found 
only a temporary Church Committee in 1920 designed for the 
pastoral care of Russian refugees within the boundaries of the 
Church of Constantinople. The Committee enjoyed only limited 
powers. All attempts on the part of Russian bishops to expand 
their field of activity encountered resolute resistance by the patri- 
arch. ‘The Supreme Russian Church Administration Abroad 
founded by these Russian bishops was compelled to move to 
Sremski Karlovtsi (Yugoslavia) in 1921. Despite the extreme 
benevolence of the Serbian Patriarch toward them, the Council 
of Bishops of the Serbian Church resolved on August 18-31, 
1921 to permit “independent organization and self-government” 
only “on the territory of the Serbian Church” and, at that, “under 
the protection and supervision of the Serbian Church.” 2° Neither 
the Patriarch of Constantinople nor the Patriarch of Serbia could 
allow these Russian emigre bishops any broader power than to 
administer Russian parishes within their own territories. There is 
no reason to assume that the claims of the bishops of Sremski 
Karlovtsi to authority over the entire Russian Diaspora are based 
on the authority granted to them by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and of Serbia. No Patriarch can grant any rights to bishops 
beyond the jurisdiction of his own Church. 
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In view of the obvious inadequacy of the basis supposedly 
furnished by the Ecumenical and the Serbian Patriarchs, the au- 
thority of the Bishops’ Sobor and the Synod was subsequently 
substantiated by the Ukase (No. 362) of Patriarch Tikhon on 
November 20, 1920, which was declared the “basic law of the 
Church Abroad.” This Ukase granted authority to “diocesan 
bishops” to organize a church administration whenever a diocese 
“would find itself cut off from all communication with the High- 
est Church Administration” or “when the Highest Church Ad- 
ministration, headed by the Holy Patriarch, would cease to func- 
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tion.” All measures which were taken pursuant to these instruc- 
tions were to be submitted to the Central Church Authority for 
confinmation after the re-establishment of the latter. According 
to Article 2 of the Ukase, “. . . the diocesan bishop shall forth- 
with communicate with the bishops of neighboring dioceses for 
the purpose of organizing a supreme organ of Church authority 
for several dioceses in which the same conditions prevail.” The 
senior bishop in that group was to take care of the organization 
of the administration for several dioceses (Article 3). The ad- 
herents of the Church Abroad interpret these passages as an 
authority given to the senior bishop outside Russia to organize 
a common administration for all Russian dioceses and parishes 
abroad in collaboration with other bishops.” 

This viewpoint was subsequently adopted by the California 
Superior Court in Los Angeles in the case of Russian Orthodox 
Church of the Transfiguration et al. vs. Rey. A. Lisin et al. 
(decided November 29, 1948) .18 The Court said: “A fair read- 
ing of the Ukase in the light of the canons, the necessity that 
there be but one church with one head and the emergency which 
existed has caused the court to conclude that the Ukase was de- 
signed for the purpose of creating a supreme church administra- 
tion for the whole Church throughout the world outside of the 
boundaries controlled by the Bolsheviks” (Memorandum of 
Opinion, p. 15). 

Despite the California Court’s assurances, a close study fails to 
reveal any adequate foundation for the claim that the Ukase 
sanctioned the creation of a Supreme Church Administration for 
all Russian dioceses and parishes outside the Soviet Union. The 
Ukase was promulgated as a result of the inevitable isolation of 
parts of the Church brought about by the shifting of the battle- 
front during the Civil War in Russia. The Ukase does, indeed, 
refer to the organization of a Church administration “in the form 
of a provisional Supreme Church Government,” as a “metropolli- 
tan district” or “otherwise” (Article 2). It mentions the organ- 
ization of an ecclesiastical government not only for “some neigh- - 
boring dioceses” (Article 2) but even for one diocese (Article 
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4). The division of one diocese into several parts under the ad- 
ministration of vicar bishops is also anticipated (Article 5). Fur- 
thermore, several forms of ecclesiastical organization are indicated 
without, however, specifying a definite form or, in particular, the 
creation of one Church with one Head in the spirit of Roman 
Catholic canon Law. 

It is obvious that the Ukase of Patriarch Tikhon promulgated 
in 1920 in no way represented an authorization for the Russian 
emigre bishops in Karlovtsi to create an ecclesiastical administra- 
tion abroad, inasmuch as it did not even apply to them. It was 
addressed to “diocesan bishops,” i.e. the bishops in charge of a 
particular diocese. It was concerned primarily with the dioceses 
of the Russian Church in Russia and the dioceses outside it—if 
they had been founded by the authority of the Russian Church. 
However, the emigre bishops who had fled their dioceses in Rus- 
sia were no longer heads of these dioceses. ‘There was no “diocese” 
in either Serbia or Bulgaria created before the Revolution by the 
Church Authority in Russia. None of the bishops was appointed 
by such Authority in Russia to Sremski Karlovtsi or Sofia. The 
Russian bishops and their parishes within the jurisdiction of the 
Serbian Patriarchate were merely a self-governing ecclesiastical 
group under the protection and supervision of the Patriarch of 
the Serbian Church and, thus, an integral part of the Serbian 
Patriarchate. Being under the jurisdiction of the Serbian Patn- 
archate and retaining self-government, this national group did 
not form a territorial diocese of the Serbian Church, neither was 
it a diocese of the Russian Church. 

In view of the complications which arise in the application of 
the 1920 Ukase to the group of bishops in Karlovtsi and their 
parishes, which from a canonical standpoint were not a diocese 
of the Russian Church, the advocates of the Church Abroad 
insist that that group “has to be considered a ‘diocese’.” Fr. Pol- 
sky wonders why the newly formed “emigre diocese” in the Bal- 
kans should not be called a diocese: “How then could dioceses be 
founded abroad in the past, and if so, why may they not be 
founded now?’ The answer is obvious: because a diocese as 
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an administrative division of a Church can be organized only by 
the central authorities of the same Church and the bishops of this 
diocese are to be appointed by the authorities of the same Church. 
In a new country, emigre bishops are not empowered to organ- 
ize a diocese of the Church from which they had withdrawn. From 
a canonical viewpoint they were under the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of another Church who did not have the power to cre- 
ate a new administrative division of the Russian Church outside 
its boundaries, any more than they themselves could have done it. 

The applicability of the 1920 Ukase to the Karlovtsi group of 
bishops has become even more questionable in the course of 
further developments: the dismissal of the Highest Church Ad- 
ministration Abroad by the Ukase of Patriarch Tikhon, dated 
May 5, 1922; the transfer by the same Patriarch of the administra- 
tion of Russian parishes abroad to Metropolitan Eulogius; the 
new abolition of the Highest Church Administration in Karlovtsi 
by order of Metropolitan Sergius, dated May 9, 1928; and the 
discontinuation of all administrative relations with Moscow. ‘The 
Los Angeles case of the Transfiguration Church (referred to 
above) reveals also that the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia did not attach any decisive importance to the 1920 Ukase. 
It was merely considered by the Court as an “additional basis for 
the creation and existence of the Supreme Church Administration 
of the Church Abroad” (Memorandum of opinion, p. 15). It is 
evident that the Patriarchal Ukase of 1920 cannot be the basic 
law of the Church Abroad in any event. 
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The significance of the Ukase of 1920 has been overshadowed 
by another idea of the adherents of the Church Abroad; according 
to this idea, the Orthodox bishops, as such, having been forced to 
leave Russia, are empowered to govern all dioceses and parishes 
of the Russian Church located outside of Russia and have the 
right to organize a Supreme Church Administration.?? This idea 
received a great deal of emphasis in subsequent defenses of the 
canonical status of the Church Abroad. 
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The apologists of the Church Abroad take particular pleasure 
in emphasizing that the Superior Court of the State of California 
has fully recognized this authority of the Sobor and Synod of 
Bishops in Karlovtsi. In fact, the above discussed decision of the 
Los Angeles Court is based on the principle that, according to 
canons, “. . . the ultimate power and duty to rule the Church 
has been placed in the hands of bishops (for instance, Apostolic 
Canon 34 and Antioch, 9).” From this proposition the following 
conclusion was made in accordance with the views of the Church 
Abroad: “When the Church in Russia was completely disorgan- 
ized and the supreme administration was destroyed, under the 
canons it became the duty of the surviving bishops who were not 
imprisoned to gather together and create a supreme Church ad- 
ministration. ‘This was an absolute necessity if order was to prevail. 
This is what the bishops who gathered together at Karlovtsi in the 
year 1921 did” (Memorandum of Opinion, pp. 12, 13). 

However, the canons specify that the authority to rule the 
Church is not granted to persons in the rank of bishop but to 
those of them only who are appointed by the Supreme Church 
Authority to the see of a definite diocese. A clear-cut distinction 
is made in the canons between bishops who rule dioceses and 
those who do not. 

According to Canons 4 and 5 of the First Ecumenical Council 
and the above-mentioned Canon 9 of the Council of Antioch, a 
bishop could be a member of the Provincial Council of Bishops 
only if he ruled one of the dioceses of the Province. The ruling 
bishops alone took part in the administration of the Church be- 
cause the so-called absolute ordinations, that is, without appoint- 
ment to a Church, were declared invalid (Canon 6, Fourth Ecu- 
menical Council). A bishop could be ordained after he was des- 
ignated to a bishopric (Canon 4, First Ecumenical Council). A 
retired bishop had the right to retain his rank and dignity but no 
longer enjoyed any of the nghts of administration and was al- 
lowed to act only by permission of the ruling bishop of the diocese 
to which he belonged (Letter of the Holy Council of Ephesus to 
the Sacred Council in Pamphilia). ‘The canons recognize the right 
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to administer and participate in the Council of Bishops exclusively 
for ruling bishops. These regulations were subsequently adopted 
by the Russian Church. 

Among the fifteen bishops who participated in the 1921 Coun- 
cil at Karlovtsi,?1 only one was a ruling bishop of a diocese founded 
by the Russian Church, namely Bishop Eulogius, whose jurisdic- 
tion comprised the West European district of the Russian Church. 
The bishops who attended the Council in Karlovtsi used the 
names of their former dioceses, e.g. Bishop of Kieve, Poltava, 
Kursk, Kherson, Kishinev, Cheliabinsk, etc. The use of these titles, 
which were no longer in force, only served to emphasize that their 
bearers had no dioceses under their jurisdiction. Being non-ruling 
bishops, they had no night to participate in a Council of Bishops 
which could adopt resolutions affecting Church administration. 
Therefore, because of its composition, the Karlovtsi Sobor of 
1921 was not canonically able to make decisions concerning the 
organization and administration of the Church; furthermore, the 
bishops who attended the Sobor were not empowered to estab- 
lished a new Church. 

While emphasizing the bishops’ right to organize the Supreme 
Church Administration, the adherents of the Synodal Church, in 
reality, proclaim the power of bishops to establish a self-govern- 
ing church. Their point of view has also been adopted by the 
Superior Court of the State of California in Los Angeles. ‘The 
Court regarded the Bishops’ Sobor and Bishops’ Synod as “the 
supreme legislative, judicial and administrative authority over the 
Church Abroad and over all members of the Church outside of 
Russia and all its dioceses and all its parishes, with full power and 
jurisdiction over all questions of a general ecclesiastical nature” 
(Findings of fact and conclusions of law, XIV, p. 42). The crea- 
tion of such ecclesiastical bodies by the Karlovtsi Sobor in 1921 
could not be other than an attempt to establish a new Orthodox 
Church. 

According to the canonical principles and the practice of the 
Orthodox Church, a new self-governing Church cannot be 
founded by a simple mutual consent of individual bishops. It can 
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only be formed from a foreign part of an Autocephalous Church 
with at least three duly appointed ruling bishops. Although the 
number of bishops who attended the Sobor in Karlovtsi exceeded 
three by far, none of them (with the exception of Archbishop 
Eulogius) had been appointed by the Supreme Authority of 
the Russian Church in Moscow to rule a foreign diocese which 
belonged to the Russian Church. The basic part of the Church 
Abroad—the parishes in Serbia and Bulgaria ruled by Russian 
emigre bishops—was not a diocese previously instituted by the 
Russian Church. At the time, neither the West European nor 
the North American Districts intended to separate themselves 
from the Russian Church. The “new Church” formed by the 
bishops residing at Karlovtsi did not represent a branch that 
sprang from the tree of the Orthodox Church, but was a newly- 
planted tree. Only by ignoring the concept of the Orthodox 
Church as one tree with branches could the Church Abroad have 
been founded by the group of Karlovtsi bishops without dioceses. 
Consequently, neither the Bishops’ Sobor nor the Bishops Synod 
created in 1921 was canonically authorized to found and rule 
over a new Orthodox Church. 

It also turned out that the claim of the Bishops’ Synod in Kar- 
lovtsi to the rule over all Russian dioceses and parishes outside the 
Soviet Union was an intrusion into the jurisdiction of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church itself.2? The Bishops’ Synod in Karlovtsi 
not only claimed jurisdiction over the parishes in Serbia and 
Bulgaria but also over the West European district and the North 
American diocese of the Russian Church. ‘The West European 
district was originally under the jurisdiction of the vicar bishop 
of the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg. ‘The North American 
diocese had belonged to the Russian Church for over a hundred 
years. Despite his very delicate situation, Patriarch Tikhon, with 
the Holy Synod in Moscow, continued to appoint ruling bishops 
to these dioceses. On April 8, 1921, Archbishop Eulogius was ap- 
pointed to rule over all Churches in Western Europe and in 1922 
received the rank of Metropolitan from Patriarch Tikhon, with the 
authority to rule over all Russian parishes throughout Euope. At 
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the same time, Platon, former Metropolitan of Kherson and 
Odessa, was appointed head of the North American Diocese, also 
by Patriarch Tikhon, on April 27, 1922.23 Although the Russian 
Metropolitan Districts in Western Europe and America enjoyed 
a large degree of self-government by virtue of the Patriarchal 
Ukase of 1920, they remained parts of the Russian Church at the 
time of the Karlovtsi Sobor and for some time thereafter. 

Inasmuch as the resolutions of the Karlovtsi Sobor of 1921 and 
of the Synod, accepted by the majority vote of the emigre bish- 
ops, concerned the subjugation of dioceses which canonically 
were still part of the Russian Church, they could not have had any 
canonical validity. Interference with the life of another Church is 
strictly forbidden (Apostolic Canons 34, 35; Second Ecumenical 
Council, Canon 2; Antioch Council, Canons 9, 13). The Bishops’ 
Sobor and Synod in Karlovtsi were not authorized canonically to 
extend their power to cover the foreign dioceses of the Russian 
Church; they could not dismiss bishops legally appointed by the 
Supreme Authorities of the Russian Church; neither were they 
authorized to appoint new bishops or priests for these dioceses, 
establish new parishes, or summon the clergymen of these dioceses 
before the ecclesiastical courts and impose ecclesiastical punish- 
ments. 

According to the Orthodox viewpoint, bishops are created by 
the Church, appointed and consecrated, and they cannot organ- 
ize a new Church on their own motion, especially in another 
country outside the boundaries of the Church from which they 
had fled, thereby losing their dioceses. A new Orthodox Church 
cannot be organized as a human society. It can only be an off- 
spring of the majestic tree of the whole Church, which had been 
founded by Christ and His Apostles many hundred years ago. 

The Superior Court of the State of California, in the suit about 
the Church of the Transfiguration, acted under the assumption 
that the foundation of the Church Abroad was the duty of the 
bishops abroad and absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
order under conditions that prevailed at the time. However, no- 
body can be obliged to do what he has no right to do. The former 
ruling bishops who gathered in Karlovtsi had no canonical nght 
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to establish a new Church. Any measure that seems to be neces- 
sary in practice may be given legal approval only if it is permissible 
under the law. 

Inasmuch as the jurisdiction of the Local Orthodox Churches 
is territorially delimited,?* a group of Orthodox Christians who 
come to another Local Church to live within its territory, has to 
submit to the authorities of this Church. A self-governing organ- 
ization may be formed only in countries where there is no Local 
Orthodox Church. Metropolitan Sergius indicated such a pos- 
sible solution of the problem “on the basis of canon law” in a 
letter dated September 12, 1926, to the bishops of the Church 
Abroad. At that time, there was no canonical need for the estab- 
lishment of a new superterritorial Church Abroad. The Russian 
dioceses in Western Europe, the Far East, and America had a 
duly appointed hierarchy authorized to continue the administra- 
tion of their dioceses independently, particularly by virtue of the 
Ukase of Patriarch Tikhon of Novermber 20, 1920. Problems 
might have arisen only as to the coordination of their activities. 
The bishops in Karlovtsi were acting canonically only when they 
sought to organize an “emigre diocese” with the permission of 
the Serbian Church, within its boundaries only. But the founda- 
tion of a self-governing Russian Church Abroad and the claim to 
have all Russian dioceses, missions, and parishes outside the 
Soviet Union under its jurisdiction cannot be justified either by 
the canons or the practices of the Orthodox Church. 
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In order to substantiate the claims of the Bishops’ Sobor 
and Synod to the jurisdiction over the American Metropolitanate, 
the adherents of the Church Abroad refer to the “participation in 
one way or another” of the American Metropolitanate in “nearly 
all actions”’?> relevant to the establishment of the Church 
Abroad. It seems necessary to provide a clearer definition for 
such ambiguous words as “nearly” or “in one way or another” 
so as to determine the purpose for and the conditions under 
which the representatives of the American Metropolitanate par- 
ticipated in the organs of the Church Abroad. 
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The 1921 Sobor in Karlovtsi, at which the Supreme Church 
Administration of the Church Abroad was established, was not 
attended by any representative of the North American Metro- 
politanate; the latter joined the organization later on through 
correspondence. Metropolitan Platon did attend the Sobor as 
former ruling bishop of Kherson and Odessa, but he was not ap- 
pointed to the North American Diocese by Patriarch Tikhon 
until 1922. As the Head of this diocese Metropolitan Platon took 
part in the affairs of the Church Abroad during the later period 
from 1922 to 1926. The fact that he attended the sessions of the 
Bishops’ Sobor and Synod certainly did not mean that he con- 
sidered himself subordinate to these bodies in the administration 
of his own district. 

As an appointee of the central authority of the Russian Church 
to one of its dioceses, there was no reason for Metropolitan Platon 
to consider himself subordinate to the Bishops’ Synod Abroad. 
His only reason for participating in the sessions was to coordinate 
the activity of the American Metropolitan District with that of 
other districts of the Russian Church which were not subordinate 
one to another, such as the West European District, the “emigre 
diocese” in the Near East and the Far Eastern District. Both 
Metropolitan Platon and Metropolitan Eulogius were fully en- 
titled to withdraw from the Bishops’ Synod in their capacity as 
heads of dioceses independent from the Synod and did so in 
1926 as soon as the Karlovtsi group of bishops began to subjugate 
other districts, instead of keeping within its coordinating function. 
The Bishops’ Synod, being displeased with the measures taken 
by Metropolitan Platon in the administration of the American 
Metropolitanate, suspended him from his office and even barred 
him from performing Divine Services. These measures were just 
as ineffective as if a retired bishop had tried to appoint or 
depose clergymen in a neighboring diocese. 
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the Provisional Statute on the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad 
adopted “by all bishops and parts of the Church Abroad, by 
Metropolitan Theophilus as Head” of the American Metropoli- 
tan District, and by this “organization itself and its representa- 
tives.” Pursuant to this Provisional Statute, the American Met- 
ropolitanate is to be considered—according to the decision of 
December 31, 1948, of the California Superior Court—“reunited 
and merged” with the Church Abroad, as “an integral part of the 
Church Abroad, subject to its jurisdiction, government, and laws 

. on the same basis as other dioceses of the Church Abroad,” 
so that secession from the Church Abroad could only have been 
“effected with express approval of the governing organ of the 
Church Abroad,” that is, of the Bishops’ Sobor (Findings of fact 
and conclusions of law XIX, XX, pp. 45-47, 54-55). 

The above statements with regard to the legal position of the 
American Metropolitanate were based on the assumption that 
the Provisional Statute became binding for the American 
Metropolitanate in the wording accepted by the Bishops’ Sobor 
at Karlovtsi in 1935.76 But this Statute could come into effect 
only after its approval by the supreme bodies of both parties. The 
approval of the text of the Provisional Statute by the Bishops’ 
Sobor of the Synodal Church at Karlovtsi could not make the 
Statute binding for the American Metropolitanate. The Amer- 
ican Metropolitan who attended the Sobor sessions could not by 
himself impose his agreement with the Karlovtsi bishops upon the 
whole American Metropolitanate. Since the Detroit Sobor of 
1924, the American Metropolitanate was ruled by the Metro- 
politan jointly with the Bishops’ Sobor, the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil, and the periodically convened Sobor of the whole American 
Church. The task of the All American Sobor, consisting of bishops, 
clergymen and laymen, was to elect the Metropolitan and to settle 
basic organizational problems of the Church. ‘The American Metro- 
politanate could not be united with the Russian dioceses abroad 
without the approval of the Statute by the All American Sobor. 
The Sixth All American Sobor of 1937 in New York adopted the 
1935 Provisional Statute subject to certain “adjustments to local 
conditions of the [American Metropolitan] District.” Some im- 
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portant amendments were introduced so that some sections of 
the Provisional Statute of 1935 could not come into effect in 
their original form. Therefore, the real nature of agreement be- 
tween the American Metropolitanate and the Church Abroad can 
properly be evaluated in the light of the resolutions adopted by 
the Sixth All American Sobor in 1937 and not only on the basis 
of the original text of the Provisional Statute of 1935.26 

First of all, the change of Section IX, 1, of the Provisional 
Statute is to be mentioned. According to this section the diocesan 
bishops had the right to appoint and transfer the parish priests 
by their own authority. But the Statute of the North American 
Metropolitan District, accepted by the All American Sobor at 
the same time as the Provisional Statute, established on the con- 
trary that the appointment and transfer of the parish priests were 
to be made by the metropolitan of the American District, in con- 
currence with the diocesan bishop. Later on this regulation was 
amended by the District Sobor of Bishops, against the will of the 
American Metropolitan ‘Theophilus. The Metropolitan’s nght to 
transfer clergymen from one diocese to another was preserved, but 
the diocesan bishops were authorized to appoint and transfer 
clergymen within the boundaries of their dioceses with sub- 
sequent information of the Metropolitan. Practically, the ap- 
pointment and transfer of priests were made, with only some ex- 
ceptions, by Metropolitan Theophilus himself, who was sup- 
ported in this respect for the most part by the clergymen of the 
Metropolitanate. 

Furthermore, by the same Statute of the North American Me- 
tropolitan District, the Metropolitan Council of clergymen and 
laymen was re-established. This Council had functioned since 
1924, but was totally omitted from the Provisional Statute. The 
Sixth All American Sobor made an addition to Sections VI, VII, 
and VIII of the Provisional Statute by including the Metropolitan 
Council in the number of administrative bodies of the American 
Metropolitan District. After 1937, the Metropolitan Council 
continued to function on the basis of the resolutions of the All 
American Sobor alone. 
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The most important change of the Provisional Statute was the 
preservation of the All American Sobor, vested with the power to 
resolve the problems of Church organization by virtue of its own 
authority. Being one of the higher organs of Church administra- 
tion and comprising bishops, clergymen and laymen as its mem- 
bers, the All American Sobor was not acceptable to the bishops of 
the Synodal Church. As early as 1926, the Bishops’ Synod insisted 
that Metropolitan Platon disapprove the resolutions of the De- 
troit Sobor on the order of administration of the Church in Amer- 
ica. However, the Metropolitan refused to do so. The Provisional 
Statute of 1935 was directed mainly against the very existence 
of an All American Sobor which included clergymen and laymen. 
Like the Metropolitan Council, such a Sobor was not even men- 
tioned in the Provisional Statute. According to this Statute, all 
problems concerning amendments or additions to the Statute 
were to be settled only by the Bishops’ Sobor of the Church 
Abroad (Section III, 9), and the Provisional Statute itself was in 
no case to be submitted for consideration or approval to the All 
American Sobor. However, the bishops of the American Metro- 
politanate insisted at the Bishops’ Conference in May, 1936, that 
the regular American Sobor be convoked and that “. . . upon 
approval by this Sobor and in collaboration and contact with it 

. certain amendments and additions be introduced to the Pro- 
visional Statute” according to the local conditions of the North 
American district. ‘The bishops appointed by the Karlovtsi Synod 
also attended that Conference and advocated the convocation 
of an American Sobor, considering it a “general Diocesan Con- 
vention,” 27 although the latter was also not anticipated by the Pro- 
visional Statute. The convocation of that Sobor was in reality a 
violation of the Provisional Statute of 1935, which specified that 
any changes or amendments could only be introduced by the 
Bishops’ Sobor of the Church Abroad. 

During the sessions of the All American Sobor of 1937, the 
bishops appointed by the Bishops’ Synod Abroad requested that 
the amendments adopted by the Sobor be submitted to the Bish- 
ops’ Sobor Abroad for approval, but the All American Sobor re- 
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jected this suggestion. At the end of its sessions, when the proposal 
was raised to submit the resolutions to the Bishops’ Sobor 
Abroad for approval, the Sobor resolved to submit all its resolu- 
tions to the Bishops’ Sobor of the Church Abroad for its “infor- 
mation” only and not for “approval.” 2° Accordingly the resolu- 
tions were sent by Metropolitan Theophilus to the President of 
the Bishops’ Sobor and Synod “for information” only. Thus the 
decision of the All American Sobor of 1937 means that, contrary 
to the Provisional Statute of 1935, the All American Sobor re- 
tained the right to continue making decisions on the organization 
of the American Metropolitanate by its own authority, and with- 
out submitting these resolutions to the Bishops’ Sobor of the 
Church Abroad for approval. By this action the All American 
Sobor showed that it refused to accept Section III, 9, of the Pro- 
visional Statute, by which the exclusive right to make amend- 
ments and additions to the Provisional Statute rested with the 
Bishops’ Sobor of the Church Abroad. A mutual agreement was 
not reached on this subject, and, thus, the Section III, 9, cannot 
be considered binding. 

In its decision of January 3, 1938, regarding the resolutions of 
the Sixth All American Sobor, the Bishops’ Sobor of the Church 
Abroad 2° did not abrogate and did not declare ineffective the in- 
clusion of the All American Sobor in the scheme of the higher 
bodies of the American Metropolitan District. It insisted only 
that, according to Section III, 9, of the Provisional Statute, the 
resolutions of the All American Sobor could be valid only after 
their approval by the Bishops’ Sobor of the Church Abroad. But 
this claim could not be based on Section III, 9, because this sec- 
tion itself could not be considered effective. 

In his letter of November 16, 1937, to the President of the Bish- 
ops’ Sobor, Metropolitan Anastasius, Metropolitan ‘Theophilus 
asserted that the All American Sobor had not been under obliga- 
tion to send its resolutions to the Bishops’ Sobor for approval, be- 
cause the Statute mentioned the approval of resolutions of the 
District Sobors of the diocesan bishops only, but not those of the 
All American Sobor (Section VIII, 2). Metropolitan Theophilus 
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was right insofar as the All American Sobor was not even men- 
tioned in the Provisional Statute and continued to exist outside 
the resolutions of this Provisional Statute, preserving its right to 
resolve administrative problems independently of the supreme 
bodies of the Church Abroad. 

Using this nght, the Seventh All American Sobor in Cleveland 
(1946) dissolved the union with the Church Abroad. In order to 
reinforce the self-government of the American Metropolitanate, it 
revoked any subordination to the Synod Abroad and appealed to 
the Moscow Patriarch for recognition of the “full autonomy” of 
the Church in America. This decision is considered ineffective by 
the California Superior Court because it was not submitted for 
approval to, and was not approved by, the higher organs of the 
Church Abroad, that is, the Bishops’ Sobor or Synod, in accord- 
ance with the Provisional Statute. However, the opinion of the 
Court that the resolutions of the All American Sobor should be 
approved by the Bishops’ Sobor of the Church Abroad cannot be 
based on the Provisional Statute amended by the Sixth All Amer- 
ican Sobor, for the reasons given above. 

The question arises, however, as to why the decision of the 
Seventh All American Sobor to end its relationship with the 
Church abroad was not submitted for approval to the bishops who 
attended the Sobor, although a rule to that effect was promulgated 
by Metropolitan ‘Theophilus in his “Instruction” prior to the 
holding of the Sobor. During the course of the sessions this pro- 
vision was changed by the Sobor, which resolved that its decisions 
not be submitted for the approval of the Bishops’ Conference. 
According to the Los Angeles Superior Court in December, 1948, 
this was a violation of the right of the Bishops’ Conference and, 
along with a failure to submit the resolutions to the Bishops’ 
Sobor of the Church Abroad for approval, made these resolutions 
wholly invalid (Findings of fact and conclusions of law XXVII, 
ppl. 52): 

But a violation of the rules of procedure may invalidate a res- 
olution only if such violation substantially leads to the adoption 
of the resolution. In this case, however, the resolution of the 
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Sobor—accepted without submitting it to the Bishops’ Confer- 
ence for approval—would have been approved unchanged if it 
had been submitted to that Conference. The All American Sobor 
of 1946 was attended by nine bishops only. One of them, Bishop 
Seraphim, was there only as a guest and had no right to vote. 
Four bishops belonged to the Karlovtsi group and were against 
the resolution of the Sobor, while the other four, headed by Met- 
ropolitan ‘Theophilus, supported it. In the case of a tie the de- 
ciding vote is usually cast by the president. Metropolitan The- 
ophilus was the president of both the Sobor and the Conference 
of Bishops. Therefore, the decisive vote would have been that of 
the group of supporters of the resolution to which the Metropoli- 
tan belonged.*® From the very beginning of the sessions two 
irreconcilable groups of bishops emerged at the Sobor. Whether 
the resolutions of the Sobor were discussed or not by the Bishops’ 
Conference, the Karlovtsi Bishops would not have been able to 
vote down the resolution to end the relationship between the 
American Metropolitanate and the Church Abroad. Such discus- 
sion would not have had an issue favorable to them in any 
event. Were it to have taken place, the resolution of the Sobor 
would have been approved by the votes of the four bishops of the 
American Metropolitanate headed by Metropolitan ‘Theophilus 
with whose consent it was put into effect. Consequently, the ob- 
jection that a special session was not held by the Bishops’ Con- 
ference on that matter is really academic and without any prac- 
tical value. 

The representatives of the Church Abroad erroneously refer to 
the adoption of the Provisional Statute on the part of the Amer- 
ican Metropolitanate in 1937 and to the corresponding action of 
the American bishops in order to substantiate their claims to full 
subordination of the American Metropolitanate to the Bishops’ 
Synod Abroad. All articles that were not amended in the Pro- 
visional Statute of 1935 by the Sixth All American Sobor of 1937 
were observed by the bishops of the American Metropolitanate. 
For instance, appointments of new bishops were always sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Bishops’ Synod in Karlovtsi.** It 
does not, however, follow that the authority of these organs was 
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unconditionally recognized in all matters. The subordination was 
always limited. While participating in organs designed to coordi- 
nate the activity of Russian dioceses abroad, the American Met- 
ropolitanate preserved its own independence and the right of the 
All American Sobor to adopt final resolutions regarding the organ- 
izational problems of the Church without resorting to approval of 
another ecclesiastical authority.3? 

As to the objections against the abrogation of the resolutions of 
the Sixth All American Sobor in New York (1937) by the Seventh 
Sobor in Cleveland (1946), it must also be taken into considera- 
tion that there are sufficient grounds for holding the resolutions 
of the Sixth All American Sobor on the Provisional Statute simply 
invalid. As has been mentioned, the text of the Provisional Statute 
was adopted by the Bishops’ Sobor in Karlovtsi in 1935. Since the 
Bishops’ Sobor was the highest body of the Church Abroad, the 
approval of the Provisional Statute by the Bishops’ Sobor in 1935 
had already the force of law for all the members of the Karlovtsi 
jurisdiction. But the text of the Provisional Statute adopted in 
Karlovtsi in 1935 was for the American Metropolitanate only a 
draft which was to be presented to the All American Sobor for 
approval. As usual, this Sobor had to consist of bishops, priests and 
lay representatives of parishes of the American Metropolitanate. 
But the Sixth Sobor of 1937 was attended also by the bishops, 
priests and lay representatives of parishes which belonged to the 
Karlovtsi jurisdiction so that the question whether the Provisional 
Statute should be approved by the American Metropolitanate was 
decided not only by the members of the American Metropolli- 
tanate, but also by the votes of bishops, priests and parishioners 
of the Karlovtsi jurisdiction. Such irregular compositions of the 
Sobor undermines the validity of the adopted Provisional Statute. 

This violation of the rule concerning membership was of such 
importance that one can hold with good reason that if the Sobor 
had been attended by the members of the American Met- 
ropolitanate only, the decisions on merger would not have passed. 
The Provisional Statute, even with changes, was approved with 
only a minority of 105 votes out of 236 delegates in attendance at 
the session. Of the majority of 131 votes, 9 delegates voted 
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against and 122 abstained from voting. During the discussions, 
the objections against the Provisional Statute were raised by the 
delegates of the American Metropolitanate only. Some of the 
delegates of the Metropolitanate could be found, of course, among 
those 105 who voted in favor of the Statute. But it is very diff- 
cult to find delegates of the Karlovtsi jurisdiction, the ardent 
proponents of merger, among those who voted against the Stat- 
ute or who abstained. The Provisional Statute was adopted evi- 
dently not in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
delegates of the American Metropolitanate. 

The peculiar composition of the Sixth All American Sobor was 
a consequence of the viewpoint of the Karlovtsi group that the 
union between the American Metropolitanate and the Russian 
Church Abroad had already been concluded by the agreement 
of the bishops. Therefore, immediately after that agreement, the 
Bishops’ Sobor of the American Metropolitanate was attended 
also by the bishops of the Karlovtsi jurisdiction in America, and 
then this joint Bishops’ Sobor convoked the All American Sobor 
also with the participation of representatives of both sides, All 
this was done before any acceptance of the Provisional Statute 
by the Sobor of the whole American Metropolitanate. 

Longing for peace in the Church, the bishops of the American 
Metropolitanate made some concessions to the idea of the Karl- 
ovtsi Bishops that a union had already taken place. But they al- 
ways insisted that the Provisional Statute had not been put into 
force completely and that the All American Sobor must be con- 
vened for its acceptance. It is true that even the introduction of 
delegates of the Karlovtsi jurisdiction into the Sixth All American 
Sobor of 1937 did not completely bring the effect desired by the 
Karlovtsi group. But the composition of the All American Sobor 
of 1937 was in any case totally irregular, so that a later American 
Sobor could not be deprived of the right to declare invalid the res- 
olution of this Sixth All American Sobor. 
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The Church Abroad had a difficult time finding sound canoni- 
cal substantiation for its authority. ‘The Bishops’ Sobor and Synod 
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functioned as if they were supreme organs of an independent, 
self-governing, autocephalous Church. However, they encountered 
opposition to their supreme power over the entire Russian Dias- 
pora not only on the part of the old Russian dioceses in West- 
em Europe and in America but also by some Orthodox Local 
Churches. As early as 1927, Basil III, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Meletios, Patriarch of Alexandria, and Chrysostomos, 
Archbishop of Athens, referred to the Karlovtsi Synod as an anti- 
canonical institution which had no right to claim authority over 
all of the Russian parishes abroad.** Despite its failure to be recog- 
nized, the Church Abroad had resolved to exist “independent of 
the will and approval of any Local Church.” #4 

A theoretical solution was found by claiming the Church 
Abroad as an “integral part of the Russian Orthodox Church” 
that exists temporarily on an independent basis.*° The adoption of 
this approach makes it superfluous to substantiate the canonicity 
of the foundation of a new autocephalous Church Abroad as well 
as its independence of other Local Churches. The Church 
Abroad considers itself part of the independent autocephalous 
Russian Church, founded a long time ago and recognized by all 
Local Churches; so it is claimed that the Church Abroad does 
not need to be founded or recognized as independent by other 
Local Churches. Therefore, it continues, only within the territory 
of a Local Church does the jurisdiction of the Bishops’ Synod 
have to be recognized by that Church; outside the boundaries of 
Orthodox Local Churches, the bishops of the Church Abroad may 
perform divine services and rule the Church without any permis- 
sion, protection, or supervision, inasmuch as there are Russian 
parishes in these areas.*® 

Though convenient, this theory is somewhat inadequate, be- 
cause there is little evidence that the Church Abroad is, in fact, 
part of the Russian Church and that it has “never broken canon- 
ical or spiritual communion with the Mother Church.” *7 Being 
part of the Russian Church means belonging to it, being in ad- 
ministrative contact with it and, above all, recognizing its su- 
preme authority. How then can dioceses which had never been 
incorporated into the Russian Church consider themselves part 
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of it? How can canonical communion endure after the Church 
Abroad has interrupted all relationships with the Moscow Patri- 
archate, and after Patriarchs Sergius and Alexis have suspended 
the bishops of the Synod Abroad? It follows that only spiritual 
communion remains, in view of the rupture of administrative re- 
lations with the Patriarch of Moscow. 

But a question arises even as to spiritual communion. With 
whom does the communion exist? With the “Orthodox bishops of 
the Russian Church” who are not committed to the Moscow 
Patriarch, or with the “pious Russian people” who are custodians 
of piety in Russia, or with the “Church of the Catacombs?” In 
any case such communion has no canonical significance. 

Moreover, any relationship is bilateral, and it is very difficult 
to establish that any Russians behind the Iron Curtain in the 
Soviet Union feel that the Church Abroad is connected with them, 
or that their feelings coincide with those of the Church Abroad. 
It is especially improper to speak of a “catacomb” or “under- 
ground” Church. Only an organized community of believers, 
united by a hierarchical authority capable of appointing and gov- 
erning clergymen, can properly be called a Church. Small groups 
of Orthodox believers in the USSR, who do not recognize the 
authority of the Moscow Patriarchate and are, of necessity, dis- 
connected from one another, can by no means be considered a 
Church. 

Finally, it is noteworthy to mention that in the attempt to jus- 
tify the independent existence of the Church Abroad, it is also 
argued that the Church Abroad is canonical because the Moscow 
Patriarchate is not canonical.?8 At first, the adherents of the Church 
Abroad noted the noncanonical character of only individual acts 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, and sometimes with good reason— 
for example, with respect to demands that both the clergy and 
the laity abroad be loyal to the government of the USSR. Now 
the entire Supreme Ecclesiastical Authority of the Moscow Patri- 
archate is declared to be uncanonical because it was organized 
with the help of the Soviet government and is acting in concert 
with it; and since the Soviet government is regarded as an apos- 
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tate government whose authority is like that of anti-Christ, co- 
operation by the Moscow Patriarchate with it is considered equiv- 
alent to apostasy, to betraying Orthodoxy. Such “betrayal of 
Orthodoxy” divests, from the point of view of the adherents of 
the Church Abroad, any and all acts of the present-day Moscow 
Patriarchate of obligatory authority, that is, makes it uncanonical. 
From these premises the conclusion is drawn that the suspension 
of the members of the hierarchy of the Church Abroad, imposed 
by the Moscow Patriarchate, as well as all its other acts directed 
against the Church Abroad are not valid. 

Moreover, in view of this uncanonicity of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, the Church Abroad bases its right to dissociate from Mos- 
cow on Canon 15 of the First-and-Second Council of 861. Canon 
15, as well as Canons 13 and 14 of the same Council, as men- 
tioned before, provide that any presbyter, bishop, or metropolitan 
shall be subject to deposition, if, under pretext of some charges 
against his superior, he should dare secede from communion with 
his bishop, metropolitan, or patriarch before the Council of 
Bishops has examined these charges. Canon 15, however, contains 
one complementary provision regarding the conditions under 
which the withdrawal from communion with the higher ecclesias- 
tical authority is permitted without a preliminary examination 
of the charges made by the Council. This condition is inter- 
preted in the book of Protopresbyter G. Grabbe, The Truth About 
the Russian Church (p. 139), in the sense that the penalty may 
be imposed only on those who cease to obey their church au- 
thority “without sufficient reasons;” but those who, prior to the 
examination of the case by the Council, withdraw from commun- 
ion with their hierarchal superiors “on grounds of their actual be- 
trayal of Orthodoxy” not only are not subject to any canonical 
penalty but “shall be deemed worthy to enjoy the honor, which 
befits them among Orthodox Christians.” 

However, according to the wording of Canon 15, this “honor” 
is to be accorded only those who withdraw from communion with 
their hierarchical superiors on account of some heresy condemned 
by the Holy Councils or Fathers—when a hierarch “is preaching 
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the heresy publicly and teaching it barefacedly in church.” In 
this unique case, secession is permitted before the verdict of 
the Council of Bishops has been rendered. This exception is made 
because the heretical character of the openly preached doctrine 
can be seen by all once this doctrine has been found to be heretical 
by a Holy Council. However, the followers of the Church Abroad 
do not present the least evidence of any heresy condemned by a 
Council which is openly preached by the Moscow Patriarchate. 
Under these conditions, the secession could not take place prior 
to the examination of the case by a Holy Council. The Council 
alone may establish that apostasy or a betrayal of Orthodoxy has 
actually occurred, whether “this apostasy” is worse than heresy 
or not,?® and whether the charges against the hierarchy are well 
grounded. Hence the secession of the Church Abroad cannot be 
supported by Canon 15 of the First-and-Second Council of 861. 
As to the Bishops’ Councils of the present Orthodox autocepha- 
lous Churches none considers the Moscow Patriarchate to be 
heretical. 

References to this Canon 15 are all the more unfounded be- 
cause it has no bearing on this case. As was indicated above in 
Chapter IV, Canon 15 is concerned only with the internal strifes 
of the Church and not with the establishment of a new indepen- 
dent Church. The followers of the Church Abroad argue that it 
has the right to exist as an independent self-governing Church on 
the basis of this canon. But the charge of uncanonicity against the 
Moscow Patriarchate cannot endow the Church Abroad with a 
canonical character, so long as it has not fulfilled the requirements 
necessary for receiving the status of an independent and self-gov- 
erning (that is, practically of an autocephalous) Church. As a re- 
sult, this attempt to substantiate the canonicity of so extraordinary 
an organization as the Church Abroad does not have the desired 
effect, any more than do the other attempts discussed above. 

The acceptance of something desired as a fact is very charac- 
teristic of the attitude assumed by the advocates of the Church 
Abroad. They consider their claims to certain rights as conferring 
these rights. The affirmation that the Church Abroad is an integral 
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part of the Russian Church is just as much a gratuitous canonical 
fiction as the premises of this entire argumentation, that is, that 
the bishops who lost their dioceses were entitled to found a new 
independent Orthodox Church in areas that never belonged to 
their Mother Church, and that the Patriarchal Ukase of Novem- 
ber 20, 1920, is the basic law of the Church Abroad. The very 
name, “Russian Orthodox Church Abroad,” is a wish fulfillment 
inasmuch as it has never embraced all Russian dioceses and 
parishes abroad. Numerous Russian dioceses and parishes in West- 
ern Europe, America, China, Japan, and even Serbia, where the 
Church Abroad originated, do not now recognize the jurisdiction 
of the Bishops’ Synod Abroad. 

Owing to difficulties in finding canonical substantiations, can- 
onical fictions are used. They are supported by references to a 
decision of a lower state court in a civil case concerning a single 
parish church. But this can never be a source of Orthodox Canon 
Law. 

It is well to remember that neither fidelity to the teachings of 
the Orthodox Church, nor preservation of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion, nor the piety of the clergy or laity of the Synodal Church are 
being considered here. Rather, we have only discussed the canon- 
icity of its organization. The migration of the Orthodox faithful 
after the World Wars I and II assumed enormous proportions, 
The very scope of their movement itself raised very difficult canon- 
ical problems. However, since then, many years have passed. The 
sooner the abnormal canonical conditions are eliminated, the 
better for the whole Orthodox Church. 
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CHAPTER X 


THe AMERICAN METROPOLITANATE 


The Russian Orthodox Church of America traces its origin 
from the Mission of the Russian Orthodox Church that arrived 
in Alaska in 1794. The Mission was made a diocese and eventu- 
ally became the Russian Archdiocese of the Aleutian Islands and 
North America. Subsequently, this Archdiocese became the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America or the American 
Metropolitanate. From its very inception, the Russian Church in 
America was designed “as a permanent church of the settled Or- 
thodox population” *° and not merely a church to take temporary 
pastoral care of Russian emigrés until their return to their home- 
land. 

In determining the canonical status of the American Metropol- 
itanate two periods must be distinguished: (1) from the arrival 
of the Russian Orthodox Mission in Alaska in 1794 to the Fourth 
All American Sobor in Detroit in 1924; (2) from 1924 to the 
present. During the first period the Russian parishes in America 
existed as part of the Russian Church. In the course of the second 
period, the Archdiocese of North America became an indepen- 
dent Local Church. 
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During the initial period, the American diocese was subordin- 
ate to the Holy Synod, as the dioceses in Russia were. ‘The Holy 
Synod appointed bishops for America. The North American Dio- 
cese was characterized by a much more active lay participation in 
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ecclesiastical activities than other dioceses of the Russian Church. 
This was inherent in the American way of living that is based 
on the principles of self-government and the recognition of hu- 
man rights. In 1907 the first American Convention or Sobor of 
the clergy and laity took place. Later on, by virtue of the decisions 
of the Moscow Sobor in 1917, the clergy and laity participated to 
an even larger degree in the life of the diocese. The Russian North 
American Diocese learned of these Moscow decisions with great 
joy and satisfaction. It became its basic task to put these resolu- 
tions into practice. According to the new Statute for Diocesan 
Administration adopted by the Moscow Sobor of 1917, Bishop 
Alexander Nemolovsky was elected as a ruling bishop at a conven- 
tion of clergymen and laymen which took place in Cleveland in 
1919; he was then approved by Moscow. Following the breaking 
off of normal relations with Moscow during the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the North American Diocese was compelled to make inde- 
pendent decisions on problems of internal administration. The 
Ukase of Patriarch Tikhon of November 20, 1920, laid the canon- 
ical basis for further development of ecclesiastical self-government 
in America. Not being addressed to the parishes founded by the 
Bishops’ Synod in Karlovtsi, this Ukase directly and obviously 
concerned the North American diocese, which was cut off from 
the Mother Church by political events. 

However, it followed from Section 2 of the Patriarchal Ukase 
of November 20, 1920, that it was only applicable until such time 
as communication with the Supreme Church Administration in 
Moscow should be re-established. ‘That was the situation in 1924. 
At the end of 1923 in Russia the schismatic Synod of the Living 
Church dismissed from office Metropolitan Platon, who was 
openly critical of the Soviet regime, and immediately replaced him 
with a married priest, John Kedrovsky, who was “consecrated 
bishop” in Moscow. Although the Russian Archdiocese in America 
ignored this decision of the Synod of the Living Church, it had to 
accept the Ukase of Patriarch Tikhon, duly promulgated jointly 
with the Sacred Synod on January 16, 1924. By virtue of that 
Ukase, Metropolitan Platon was dismissed for having engaged in 
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public acts of counter-revolution directed against the Soviet gov- 
ernment. It was specified, however, that the Ukase was to take ef- 
fect only as a new bishop could come to America and take over 
the office. 

Both acts were clearly backed by the Soviet government, which 
was anxious to appoint a “loyal” clergyman as head of the Amer- 
ican diocese so that the Church would become a tool in the hands 
of the Communist authorities. The new “conciliar” organization 
of the Church in America was seriously jeopardized. John 
Kedrovsky, the newly appointed Archbishop, had already brought 
suit in the Supreme Court of New York State to be given posses- 
sion of St. Nicholas Cathedral, which was held by Metropolitan 
Platon. The cautiously worded Ukase of Patriarch Tikhon con- 
cerning the suspension of Metropolitan Platon allowed the Amer- 
ican diocese enough time to prepare itself for the coming Com- 
munist onslaught. 

Consequently, the All American Sobor in Detroit later that 
year resolved to organize ecclesiastical life in America in a manner 
that would protect it from outside threats. ‘The Russian Orthodox 
Diocese in America was declared “a self-governing Church,” being 
organized in accordance with the resolutions of the Moscow Sobor 
of 1917, and ruled by a locally elected Archbishop, the Bishops’ 
Sobor, the Archbishop’s Council (composed of elected represen- 
tatives of the clergy and laity), and periodic Sobors of the entire 
American Church.‘! That system of self-government was made ef- 
fective immediately. The American Church refused to obey the 
Ukase dismissing Metropolitan Platon. He was asked by the Sobor 
to head the new Church. Although Metropolitan Platon an- 
nounced the interruption of all relationship with the Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union and proclaimed the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in America temporarily “autonomous” in his Message 
of June 3, 1933, the American Metropolitanate had, in fact, ex- 
isted as an independent Church since the proclamation in 1924 of 
Metropolitan Platon as the Head of the Church, which was in 
fact his election to a new office. 

In response, the Acting Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Metropoli- 
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tan Sergius, and his Sacred Synod declared the proclamation of 
the autonomy of the North American Diocese null and void, 
since it was made without the consent of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
The group around Metropolitan Platon was declared schismatic 
and Metropolitan Platon himself, as the initiator of the schism, 
was suspended; he was summoned before the Court of Bishops 
and charged with the violation of the 34th and 3lst Canons of 
the Holy Apostles, the 14th and 15th Canons of the First-and- 
Second Council, and other similar canons. The decision of the 
Moscow Patriarchate of August 16, 1933, determined its subse- 
quent attitude toward the American Metropolitanate. The Mos- 
cow Patriarchate continued to consider the American Archdio- 
cese’s proclamation that it was a “self-governing” Church a schism 
and an arbitrary secession of a diocese from the Central Authority 
of the entire Russian Church, and so suspended its hierarchy. 

It follows, in this connection, that the essential problem in de- 
termining the canonical position of the American Metropolitanate 
is the problem of deciding whether the proclamation of its in- 
dependence constituted a schismatic secession of a diocese from 
the entire Church or the establishment of a new self-governing 
Church. The stand taken by the Moscow Patriarchate is not sur- 
prising. The same viewpoint was defended by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople at the time the Russian Church proclaimed its 
independence in 1448 and the same thing happened with the 
Greek Church in 1833. But if we study the actions of the Ameri- 
can Metropolitanate in 1924 at the time of the Detroit Sobor, 
we realize that it meets all the necessary requirements for the es- 
tablishment of an independent Autocephalous Church: 

(a) Its canonical origin is beyond any cavil since it was founded 
by the Russian Church as its foreign diocese, while its bishops 
were appointed by the Central Authority of the Russian Church 
of which it was an integral part. 

(b) By 1924 the North American Metropolitanate had suffi- 
ciently matured for self-government. It had over 300 parishes, 
supported a Theological Seminary for the training of clergy, and 
had a number of afhliated organizations. It comprised three can- 
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onically appointed bishops, Bishop Stephen of Pittsburgh (ap- 
pointed in 1916), Bishop Theophilus of Chicago (appointed in 
1922) and Metropolitan Platon. A fourth bishop, Apollinarius, 
arrived from Yugoslavia shortly before the Detroit Sobor and at- 
tended all its sessions. In 1933, after Metropolitan Platon had 
severed all relations with the Moscow Patriarch in his Message of 
June 3, there were in addition to Metropolitan Platon, five more 
bishops: Archbishop Theophilus of San Francisco, Bishop Arsen- 
ius of Canada, Bishop Antonin of Baltimore, Bishop Leonty of 
Chicago and Bishop Benjamin of Pittsburgh. 

(c) Finally, the American Metropolitanate was situated in an 
independent state, outside the territory of the Central Bodies of 
the Moscow Patriarchate. Patriarch Tikhon’s Ukase of 1920 is also 
of significance for the Orthodox Church in America. On the basis 
of this Ukase, the American Metropolitanate had succeeded in 
expanding its activities to a degree to which it was entitled to 
claim autocephalous status. 

According to the resolution of the Detroit Sobor, the American 
Church was organized as an independent “self-governing” Church. 
Of course, the head of an ordinary diocese cannot be appointed by 
a Local Sobor without the approval of Central Church Authority, 
and the Sobor comprising the clergy and the laity cannot decide 
ecclesiastical matters by their own authority only. In an ordinary 
diocese there is no such institution as the Sobor of Bishops, the 
latter being one of the highest Bodies of Administration. The in- 
tention of the Detroit Sobor to organize a new Church was es- 
pecially revealed in its decision to inform all the Eastern Churches 
of the reorganization which had taken place (Article 3), evidently 
with the purpose of receiving their recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the American self-governing Church. True, this was re- 
ferred to as “autonomy.” But, that autonomy was always un- 
derstood to comprehend the periodically convened American So- 
bors which acted as the supreme ecclesiastical authority able to 
elect Metropolitans, make laws, and fully regulate the life of the 
American Church. (Cf. Resolutions of the 7th All American So- 
bor in Cleveland, 1946.) Metropolitan Gregory, who came to 
New York in 1947 as an emissary of the Patriarch of Moscow for 
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negotiations, necessarily assumed in his letter of August 14, 1947, 
that these conditions demonstrated the desire to create an 
“autocephalous” instead of an “autonomous” administration.‘ 
But it is obvious that all other prerequisites for such autocepha- 
lous status were in existence in 1924, and, of course, to an even 
greater degree during the negotiations with Metropolitan Greg- 
ory in 1947. 
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Apart from the fact that the American Metropolitanate satis- 
fied the three basic requirements for the founding of a Local 
Church, there were additional reasons that made it imperative to 
break away from the authority of Moscow and set up an indepen- 
dent Church administration in America. First, was the desire to 
preserve intact the canonical order established by the Sacred Sobor 
of the Russian Church in 1917-18. 

During the Soviet persecution, the conciliar structure of the 
Russian Church, established by the Moscow Sobor of 1917, was 
overthrown by a dictatorial, atheistic government. In keeping with 
the new conditions, the administration of the Church was rebuilt 
on a centralized basis. The Communist government thought that 
it would be better able to direct the whole Church through a 
strong central Church authority. ‘The Ukase of the Living Church 
in 1923, and then the Ukase of the Patriarchal Locum Tenens, 
Metropolitan Sergius, in 1933, ousting and replacing Metropoli- 
tan Platon, indicated that Moscow no longer wished to recognize 
the right of the North American Diocese to elect its own bishop, 
a right which was granted to every diocese by the Moscow Sobor 
of 1917. It was becoming clear that the administration of the Rus- 
sian Church in America was now to be wholly subordinate to or- 
ders from Moscow, with the total elimination of conciliar coopera- 
tion with the American clergy and laity, which had been consid- 
ered necessary by the Sobor of 1917.48 This tendency to suppress 
the rising activity of the All American Sobor, and to put at the 
head of its administration only persons faithful to Soviet Moscow, 
became clearly evident later in the Ukase of Patriarch Alexis of 
February 16, 1945, concerning the reunification of the Russian 
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Church in America with the Russian Patriarchal Church, and in 
the draft of the Statute of “the autonomous administration” of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in North America and Canada pre- 
sented in 1947 by Metropolitan Gregory, the Ambassador of Pa- 
tniarch Alexis.*4 

By these acts the Moscow Patriarch attempted to make subject 
to his own confirmation the election of any American Metro- 
politan, as well as the elections of the diocesan bishops. Patriarch 
Alexis, in his Ukase of February 16, 1945, recommended two 
candidates of his own (Metropolitan Benjamin and Archbishop 
Alexis) to the All American Sobor for election as Metropolitan. 
The Patriarch’s Ukase went on to say that this imposed no limi- 
tation on the right of the All American Sobor to nominate and 
elect its own candidate, but at the same time it was pointed out 
that the Moscow Patriarchate had the canonical right to refuse 
to confirm the candidate so elected for any reason whatsoever. Ac- 
cording to Metropolitan Gregory’s Draft Statute, the Metropoli- 
tan and the Bishops of the American Church were subject to ap- 
proval by the Moscow Patriarch and could be deposed by him. 
This would make possible the gradual replacement of the entire 
episcopate; diocesan bishops would all be replaced by bishops 
agreeable to Moscow. According to the same draft, the decrees of 
the All American Sobor would be subject to confirmation by the 
Bishops’ Sobor, and, by the same token, its entire activity would 
be subordinated to an episcopate faithful to Moscow. 

In the same Ukase, Patriarch Alexis appointed Alexis, Arch- 
bishop of Yaroslavl, chairman of the Sobor and sent him to Amer- 
ica. There was also a requirement of obedience to all the directives 
of the Moscow Patriarch immediately. The Draft Statute con- 
tained an implied threat to the self-government of the Russian 
Church of America. Appointments and dismissals of members of 
the clergy could be carried out and new restrictions imposed on 
the activity of the Church administration. As a result, nothing 
would have remained of the “full autonomy” for the recognition 
of which the American Metropolitanate had been pleading. 

The best indication of what the Moscow Patriarchate wanted 
to achieve is the publication in 1954 of its Polozheniye (Statute) 
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on the Exarchate of the Moscow Patriarchate in America. By this 
“Statute,” the Exarchate, with its few parishes, was downgraded 
to the position of a simple diocese, entirely subordinated to the 
Moscow Patriarch. The word “autonomy” is never once men- 
tioned in the Statute.*® 

The American Metropolitanate actually found itself in the 
same position as its Russian Mother Church after the Florentine 
Union. From the Patriarch of Constantinople the Russian Church 
had wholeheartedly taken over the idea that the Orthodox Church 
rejected the supremacy of the Pope over all the local Churches, 
and that by his anti-canonical pretensions he had cut himself off 
from the Eastern Orthodox Patriarchates. But when, in Florence, 
in 1439, the same Patriarch of Constantinople, jointly with 
other Eastern Patriarchs, had acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope over all the Local Churches and demanded that the Russian 
Church submit to the Pope as one of the Metropolitan districts 
of the Church of Constantinople, “the Russian Church,” in the 
words of Patriarch Alexis, “saw the possibility of preserving the 
Orthodox faith only by remaining completely independent of the 
fluctuations of the Greek Church;” 4° and in this way it had pre- 
served the traditional Church structure. So when, under growing 
pressure from the Communist government, the Moscow Patriarch, 
forced by circumstances to deviate from the decrees of the Mos- 
cow Sobor of 1917, continued to work to suppress the con- 
ciliar structure in America, then, to remain true to the legacy of 
the Russian Sobor of 1917, and to prevent the dissolution of the 
canonical structure based on its laws, the Russian Church in 
America had no alternative but to establish an administration 
that would be entitely independent of the Moscow Patriarchate.** 

There was still another reason for declaring the independence 
of the American Metropolitanate, similar to the reasons for the 
break of the Russian Church with the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. Both the Kormchaya Kniga (The Rudder) of 1653 and 
Patriarch Alexis referred to the submission of Constantinople 
to the “Moslem yoke” as a danger threatening the purity of 
Orthodoxy; it was particularly dangerous to have the appoint- 
ment of the Moscow Metropolitan depend on the will of the Sul- 
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tan. But today Communist pressure on the Russian Orthodox 
Church has proved to be even stronger than Moslem pressure on 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople had ever been. To restore and 
preserve its hierarchal structure, the Moscow Patriarchate has been 
compelled to support the foreign as well as the domestic policies of 
the Soviet government and to demand the same of its foreign dio- 
ceses. This was reflected in the ousting of Metropolitan Platon 
by the Moscow Patriarchate for his anti-Communist activity in 
Russia in the past, and especially in the demand of loyalty to the 
Soviet government from the entire foreign clergy. Whereas, in 
1927, Metropolitan Sergius had demanded from clergymen abroad 
a written statement of their complete loyalty to the Soviet govern- 
ment in all their public activities,*® Patriarch Alexis required in his 
Ukase of February 16, 1945, that the All American Sobor declare 
“in the name of the American Orthodox Church” that it would 
abstain from political activities against the USSR and that it give 
appropriate orders to all its parishes. In his earlier private letter 
of July 12, 1944, to the American Exarch of the Moscow Patriarch, 
Metropolitan Alexis (while still Locum Tenens) claimed that 
ithe demand for the utmost loyalty to the Soviet regime was “not 
a political, but an ecclesiastical condition.” *° ‘This was designed to 
neutralize some of the citizens of the United States in the cold 
war between the Communist and the free world. But the carrying 
out of this demand would have put Orthodox Americans in a 
position that conflicted with their obligations as United States 
citizens to their homeland, and this alone would have been rea- 
son enough to repudiate it.°° 

One can only wonder how such an obviously political demand 
could be regarded as exclusively ecclesiastical. According to the 
Word of God the Church instructs its members to obey their own 
rulers (Rom. 13: 1-3; Tit. 3:1). It never obliges them to obey the 
government of any other state. This demand of the Moscow 
Patriarchate would impose upon United States citizens the obliga- 
tion to be loyal to an alien state—the USSR. This demand can- 
not possibly be considered either ecclesiastical or canonical. Mem- 
bers of the Russian Church in America, American citizens, had no 
choice but to repudiate it and to continue to obey their own 
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Church authorities, who did not concur in this demand. The im- 
possibility of fulfilling this demand was one of the reasons for the 
break in relations between the Russian Church in America and 
the Moscow Patriarchate, and for the proclamation of the former’s 
full independence. In refusing to sign a loyalty oath toward the 
Soviet government, Metropolitan Platon considered it impossible 
and disastrous to tie in the existence of the Russian Church in 
America with the Russian Church within Soviet Russia, and he 
severed all relations with it (Message of Metropolitan Platon of 
June snl933) 

Embarrassed by the tactlessness of its demand for loyalty, in 
1956 the Moscow Patriarchate announced that this demand 
“had been only temporary” and “had long since lost its force.” 54 
This is a belated, but obvious, admission of its impropriety. But 
the original demand for loyalty to Moscow was in full force both 
in 1933, under Metropolitan Platon, and in 1945-46, when the 
question of the recognition of the independence of the American 
Metropolitanate was being decided. In those years the American 
Metropolitanate had the right to draw its own conclusions from 
this demand, now lifted by the Moscow Patriarch himself. 

However, the main goal, the neutralization of those clergy and 
laity who recognize the authority of the Patriarch of Moscow in 
the struggle between Communism and the free world, has now 
been attained without official loyalty oaths. In the Soviet Union, 
the Patriarch and the Sacred Synod cannot appoint a bishop, nor 
can a bishop appoint a priest, without the approval of the Soviet 
government whose organs control the activities of the Church. 
This consent is expressed in the registration of the seal and stamp 
of the new nominee.52 The Moscow Patriarch and his Sacred 
Synod cannot appoint a bishop for America either, without the 
consent of the same organs. State control of Church activity is 
pervasive, particularly with regard to the foreign branches of the 
Church. Under these conditions a demand of loyalty proves to be 
unnecessary and superfluous. 

Whereas, in the fifteenth century the Russian Church feared 
the subjection of its hierarchy to the Moslem power of the Sul- 
tan who controlled the appointment and activity of the Patriarch 
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of Constantinople, the Russian Church in America has been even 
more aware of the danger to its hierarchy and clergy implicit in 
control of Church organs by the Soviet government. 
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By 1924, the American Metropolitanate had not only fulfilled 
three basic requirements to make it an Autocephalous Local 
Church, but there were additional weighty reasons inducing it to 
set up its own independent ecclesiastical administration. If it 
is recalled on what grounds the Russian Church, in the words em- 
ployed by Patriarch Alexis at the Moscow Conference in 1948, 
“had the right” to autocephalous status in 1448, the obvious 
similarity between the situation of the American Metropolitanate 
and that of the Russian Church becomes immediately clear. 

Both the Russian Church and the American Metropolitanate 
had once been part of one of the autocephalous Churches, and 
hence were of canonical origin. Both of them had enough parishes 
and bishops to carry on their own independent ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrations. Both were located in countries of vast territorial 
size and were completely independent of the country in which 
their Mother Church resided. Both were fighting to preserve the 
canonicity of their ecclesiastical structure as it had been trans- 
mitted to them by their Mother Church. And, finally, the Mother 
Churches, the Patriarchates of Constantinople and of Russia, be- 
came subject to the secular power of states which deprived them of 
the freedom necessary for the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. 
The American Metropolitanate was entitled, therefore, to auto- 
cephalous status for the same reasons as those for which the Rus- 
sian Church itself began its independent existence in 1448. 
Hence, the transformation of the American Metropolitanate into 
an independent administration, just as the installation in Moscow 
of a Metropolitan independent of Constantinople, was neither 
an illegal, arbitrary separation of a Metropolitan from his Patri- 
arch (specified in Canons 13-15 of the Council of 861), nor a 
schism, but the lawful establishment of a new Local Church, war- 
ranted by the practice of the Orthodox Church. 
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In view of the obvious similarity between the situations of both 
Churches, it would be natural to expect that the Moscow patri- 
archate would recognize the independence of the Russian Church 
in America; the latter has long desired to win this recognition 
from its Mother Church. The Detroit Sobor of 1924 declared the 
Russian Orthodox Diocese in America a temporarily self-govern- 
ing Church until the convocation of a Russian Sobor, which 
would draft definitive regulations for the conduct of relations 
between the Russian and American Churches. 

When it became known that a Russian Church Sobor was to 
be held in 1945, the American Metropolitanate sent representa- 
tives who were empowered to petition for the recognition of “full 
autonomy.” When the mission of the American delegates had 
failed, the Cleveland Sobor of 1946 addressed itself directly to 
the Moscow Patriarch with the request that he recognize the 
“full autonomy” of the American Metropolitanate and remain 
as its “spiritual father.” But the Moscow Patriarch did not want to 
take any step that would lead to recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Russian Church in America. This step could not be 
taken, on the one hand, because of an exaggerated idea of the 
rights of the Mother Church, and, on the other, because of the 
conditions under which the Church operated behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is easier, of course, for the Moscow Patriarchate to 
recognize the autocephalous status of the Orthodox Church in 
any country belonging to the Communist bloc (in Czechoslo- 
vakia, or Poland, for example) than to grant the same recognition 
to the Orthodox Church in America. Since it controls the foreign 
affairs of the Church, the government of the USSR need har- 
bor no special misgivings in permitting the formation of an auto- 
cephalous church in any of the communist “republics.” Alteration 
of the canonical status of these ecclesiastical bodies does not alter 
their subjection to control by a Communist government. A new 
and nominally independent Church in such countries can be kept 
within the general orbit of a Communist policy. Recognition of 
the autocephalous status of a Local Church in America, a free 
country, would not be a hollow gesture, however, but would mean 
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the granting by Moscow of genuine ecclesiastical independence 
and self-government,°* thereby cutting off all hope to control the 
activities of the American Church. 

Recognizing the night of the American Metropolitanate to an 
autocephalous existence as a Local Church leaves unanswered the 
question whether, according to ecclesiastical practice, the Amer- 
ican Metropolitanate could have unilaterally proclaimed itself an 
independent, self-governing Church at the Detroit Sobor in 
1924, without the consent of the Russian Mother Church. We 
have already seen that the consent of the Mother Church cannot 
be considered canonically as an absolute precondition for the en- 
try into communion with other Local Churches. We know also 
that the above question has been answered affirmatively by the 
Russian Church itself: it not only established its own indepen- 
dence by its own will and against the will of its Mother Church 
of Constantinople in 1448, but in 1948 invited the Heads and 
Representatives of all autocephalous Orthodox Churches to 
celebrate this act as the beginning of its autocephalous life. ‘The 
question is also answered affirmatively by the Heads and represent- 
atives of the autocephalous Churches who accepted this invitation 
and brought their good wishes to the Russian Church on the oc- 
casion of this anniversary. In view of this fact, the American 
Metropolitanate, having satisfied all the requirements for auto- 
cephalous status, had just as much right to proclaim Metropolitan 
Platon Head of the American Church in 1924 as the Russian 
Church itself had to place its reins of authority in the hands of 
Metropolitan Jonah in 1448. After the Moscow Conference of 
1948, the Russian Church should be the last to object to the 
American Metropolitanate declaring itself independent. There 
are no grounds for the other autocephalous Churches to regard 
any differently the proclamation by the American Metropolitan- 
ate of its own independence than they do the same step taken 
by the Russian Church in 1448. 
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In spite of having every right to an independent existence, the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America does not enjoy official 
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recognition of its independence by its Mother Church—the 
Moscow Patriarchate. In this respect it is canonically in the same 
position in which the Russian Church itself was for 140 years af- 
ter the unauthorized election of Metropolitan Jonah to the 
Moscow See in 1448 and before Patriarchal dignity was conferred 
on it in 1589. After declaring its independence, the Moscow 
Metropolitanate no longer considered itself bound to follow 
the directives of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Despite 
the interdict imposed on it by the Patriarch of Constantinople af- 
ter the deposition of the Metropolitan Isidore, it appointed its 
own metropolitans and bishops, and its hierarchy went on ad- 
ministering ecclesiastical affairs and conducting Divine Services. 
The American Metropolitanate can do exactly the same and can 
ignore the directives of the Patriarchate of Moscow, whether in 
dismissing its bishops, suspending their right to perform Divine 
Services, or bringing them to trial. This hierarchy is the hierarchy 
of the American Metropolitanate and not of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow, so that it is not subject to any order originating in 
Moscow. When the Greek, Romanian and other Churches had 
separated from the Patriarchate of Constantinople and had sev- 
ered their ties with it, they appointed their own hierarchy and 
administered their property independently of Constantinople. 
In this regard, the American Metropolitanate is following the 
usual course for newly formed Local Orthodox Churches. 

In the words of A. Kartashev, “The Constantinople Interdict, 
for the sake of the prestige of the power of the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch, was never formally lifted from the Russian Church. It lost 
its importance gradually with the passing of time, and at the mo- 
ment when the Moscow Patriarchate was established in 1589 was 
not even recollected.” 5* This interdict did not bar the Russian 
Church from coming into contact with the Eastern Patriarchates 
in the fifteenth century. Being autocephalous de facto, but not 
recognized as such de jure, it was still in canonical and liturgical 
communion with other autocephalous churches of that time. 

Being self-governing and independent de facto, but not recog- 
nized de jure by other autocephalous Orthodox Churches, the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America is in liturgical and 
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canonical communion with all the Patriarchates who have their 
dioceses in America, except the Churches “behind the Iron Cur- 
tain”—the Patriarchates of Moscow and Romania. The bishops 
and clergymen of the Russian Orthodox Church of America have 
been recognized as having been canonically appointed, and bish- 
ops from other Patriarchates do perform Divine Services with 
them regardless of the interdict imposed on them. 

To bring to mind some of these cases: 

On November 30, 1941, Macarius, the Brooklyn Bishop of the 
Russian Church in America, co-celebrated the Liturgy with Athen- 
agoras, Archbishop of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America, in the Greek Cathedral in New York. During the Liturgy 
they jointly consecrated a bishop of the American diocese of the 
Church of Constantinople. 

During July 12-18, 1957, a world congress of Boy Scouts was 
held in Valley Forge. At this congress, Dimitri, Russian Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, performed the Liturgy in the open air 
jointly with Michael, Archbishop of the Greek Archdiocese. 

On January 23, 1949, the last Liturgy in America before his de- 
parture for Constantinople was performed by the newly elected 
Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras in co-celebration with John 
(Shahovskoy), Bishop of San Francisco, representing the Amer- 
ican Metropolitanate. 

In December, 1960, John, Bishop of San Francisco performed 
with Athenagoras (Kokinakis), a bishop of the Greek Archdiocese, 
the funeral service of Grand Duchess Olga Alexandrovna (Ro- 
manov) in Toronto, Canada. On this day the Liturgy was cele- 
brated by Bishop John (Shahovskoy) and was attended by Bishop 
Athenagoras (Kokinakis), who received Communion inside the 
Altar. 

The priests of the Russian Orthodox Church of America have 
often been invited by Athenagoras and Michael, the Heads of 
the Greek Archdiocese in America, to participate in Divine Ser- 
vices with them. 

Also, the Archpriest Constantine Moraitakis attended as repre- 
sentative of Iakovos, the Greek Archbishop of North and South 
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America, the consecration of Bishop Anatoly (Apostolov) by 
Leonty, Metropolitan of America and Canada, Iriney, Russian 
Archbishop of Boston, and Andrey, Metropolitan of the Bul- 
garian Church. The consecration took place in New York in 
the Holy Virgin Protection Pro-Cathedral of the American Met- 
ropolitanate on September 10, 1961. 

The joint performance of Divine Services by clergymen of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America with the bishops of the 
Syrian Antiochian Archdiocese and of the Serbian Diocese in 
America, and also by the clergymen of these dioceses with bishops 
and priests of the Russian Orthodox Church of America, is oc- 
casioned by their participation in the activity of St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary in New York. Having been 
founded as a graduate theological school of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of America, the Seminary soon became an inter-Orthodox 
institution, wherein members of various branches of the Orthodox 
Church in America receive a theological education. At the begin- 
ning and at the end of the academic year, or when Seminary stu- 
dents are ordained, as well as on other occasions, the Russian 
priests on the teaching staff of the Seminary perform Divine Ser- 
vices with Antony (Bashir), Metropolitan of the Syrian-Antioch- 
ian Archdiocese or with Dionisije, Bishop of the Serbian Diocese 
in America. The Syrian-Antiochian and Serbian priests who are 
professors at St. Vladimir’s Seminary participate in Divine Ser- 
vices jointly with Metropolitan Leonty and other bishops of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America. Sometimes this co-opera- 
tion goes so far that students of the Seminary who do not belong 
to the jurisdiction of the Russian Orthodox Church of America 
are ordained by both bishops of their national jurisdiction and 
bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church of America. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1960, P., a Serbian student of the Seminary, was or- 
dained a deacon by Ireney, the Russian Archbishop of Boston, in 
the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral of the Russian Church 
of America. Then, on October 23, 1960, the same student of the 
Seminary, Deacon P., was ordained a priest by the Serbian Bishop 
Dionisije in the St. Sava Serbian Church in New York. 
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Notwithstanding its nonrecognition of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of America, however, even the Moscow Patriarchate 
acknowledges the validity of the Sacraments administered by it. 
In 1947, Archimandrite Dionisy (Diachenko) was elevated to the 
Episcopacy by three bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America: Theophilus, Leonty, and John, and later became one of 
the ruling bishops of this Church. In 1957, Alexis, Patriarch of 
Moscow, received Dionisy into the jurisdiction of the Russian 
Patriarchate with the rank of bishop, which order had been con- 
ferred on him by the Russian Orthodox Church of America, and 
soon he was elevated to the rank of Archbishop. 

The existing liturgical communion is all the more precious for 
the Russian Orthodox Church of America as it persists in defiance 
of the interdiction on Divine Services imposed on the American 
bishops by the Patriarchate of Moscow in 1933, 1935, and 1947. 
This communion with the American representatives of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, of the ancient Patriarchate of Antioch, and also 
of the Serbian Patriarchate is at the same time an expression 
of an actual recognition of the legitimacy of the American Metro- 
politanate. 

In conclusion, it can be established that the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church of America is now a self-governing inde- 
pendent Church, which enjoys practical rights equal to the rights 
of a Local autocephalous Church. It is not recognized de jure by 
other Local Orthodox Churches as an autocephalous Church, but 
it is recognized de facto by some of the oldest Patriarchates, with 
which it is in liturgical communion. It looks cheerfully to the fu- 
ture, recalling a similar and even longer road traveled by its 
Mother, the Russian Church. 
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Upon closer acquaintance with the history of individual Local 
Orthodox Churches, one is struck by the extreme individuality of 
the path traveled by them, the peculiarity of the tasks imposed on 
them by the course of events, the difficulties which they had to 
overcome, and the means employed for resolving these problems 
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and overcoming these difficulties. At the beginning of the third 
decade of this century, the Russian Orthodox Church in Amer- 
ica was confronted by the entirely unforeseen and extreme task of 
becoming the bearer of the legacy of the Sacred Sobor of the Rus- 
sian Church of 1917-18 beyond the boundaries of Russia. It rue- 
fully realized that the highest achievements of Russian canonical 
thought at this Sobor were repudiated by many members of the 
hierarchy for one reason or another, both in Russia proper and 
abroad. The Russian Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union, 
under the rule of the Communist government, simply had no 
opportunity to adhere to the principles proclaimed by the 1917 
Moscow Sobor. The Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, founded 
by bishops who had fled from Communism, repudiated the con- 
ciliar cooperation of the clergy and laity which was established 
by the 1917 Sobor. 

At the Detroit Sobor in 1924, the American Metropolitanate 
fully understood the peculiarity of its position and the sublimity 
of its mission. It decided to continue the work begun by the Rus- 
sian Church before the Communist Revolution, and to effectuate 
in America what could not be done in Russia. The organization of 
the Church established by the Detroit Sobor is the church struc- 
ture, in miniature, established by the Moscow Sobor in 1917. The 
Detroit Sobor also decreed that a detailed Statute of the new 
Church be prepared. This task was not completed for 30 years 
until the Ninth All American Sobor of 1955, which adopted the 
Statute of the Russian Orthodox Church of America.®> The Statute 
is a detailed development of the basic principles established by 
the Detroit Sobor and brings the structure of the Church in 
America even closer'to the structure of the Church as decreed by 
the 1917 Sobor. 

According to the Statute of 1955, the highest legislative and ad- 
ministrative organ is the All American Sobor. Like the Sobor of 
the Russian Orthodox Church of 1917, it consists of bishops, 
clergymen, and laymen. All the bishops of the Church are ex 
officio members of the All American Sobor. Owing to the smaller 
size of the American Church in comparison with the Russian 
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Church, the multi-stage system of elections of representatives 
of the clergy and the laity from the dioceses was not needed. The 
Sobor consists of representatives of parishes, and not of dioceses. 
The priests of each parish are ex officio members of the Sobor. An 
equal number of lay delegates of each parish is elected at a special 
parish meeting (Article I, Section 3). The principle of parity of 
the clerical and lay delegates was borrowed from the system of 
electing members to the Moscow Sobor. The All American So- 
bor thus weaves all the parishes of the Metropolitanate into an 
integral whole. 

The participation of the clergy and the laity in the Sobor, how- 
ever, does not undermine the supremacy of the episcopate ack- 
nowledged by the Orthodox Church. ‘The Sobor makes decisions 
by majority vote of all its members present at the meeting. But 
while voting with all the others, the bishops have powers that 
raise them above all the other members of the Sobor. All the 
resolutions adopted by the Sobor must be examined by the bish- 
ops at the end of each session. No resolution is valid unless ap- 
proved by the vote of at least a majority of the bishops attending 
the Sobor (Article I, Section 16). The instructions for the Mos- 
cow Sobor, approved by the Russian Holy Synod on August 11, 
1917, limited the nght of bishops to veto the decisions of the 
Sobor to cases where they failed to conform to the Holy Scriptures, 
the dogmas, the canons, or the Church traditions (Section 65). In 
keeping with the Statute of 1955, all the decisions of the Sobor, 
including those on economic matters, are to be submitted to 
the bishops for confirmation, and can be disapproved by them 
for any reason. The Statute stipulates that the bishops inform 
the Sobor of their approval or disapproval of the resolutions 
adopted by the Sobor, indicating their reasons in the event of re- 
jection (Article I, Section 16). This gives the clergy and the 
laity a chance to review their opinion, to discuss the problem 
anew with the bishops, and to find a solution acceptable to the 
bishops. The announcement by the bishops of their approval of 
the resolutions of the Sobor, after its concluding session, makes 
these resolutions into laws. They become binding on all the or- 
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gans of the central and diocesan administration, all the parishes, 
all clergymen and laymen of the Russian Orthodox Church of 
America. ‘They may be repealed or changed by the All American 
Sobor only. 

The Bishops’ Sobor is the highest hierarchical body invested 
with the broadest ecclesiastical power. As in other Orthodox 
Local Churches, leadership over the life of the Church is concen- 
trated in its hands. Under the jurisdiction of the Bishops’ Sobor 
are (a) all questions of doctrine, morals, and liturgical order, (b) 
decisions on the text of the Holy Scriptures and liturgical books, 
and (c) supervision of ecclesiastical arts and of religious educa- 
tion, of Church schools, colleges, and seminaries. 

Whereas the All American Sobor must be convened every four 
years, the Bishops’ Sobor may be convoked by the Metropolitan 
whenever necessary, and for all practical purposes, it becomes the 
organ that resolves the most important current problems of the 
general Church and diocesan administration. The Bishops’ Sobor 
defines the boundaries of the dioceses, appoints the diocesan 
bishops, bestows all honors on bishops and higher honors on the 
regular and monastic clergy, resolves dificult problems arising 
in the administration of the diocesan bishops, receives clergymen 
into the Church, excommunicates clergymen and laymen from the 
Church, etc. (Article III, Section 3). In the system of Church ad- 
ministration, the Bishops’ Sobor holds the same position as the 
Sacred Synod of 12 Bishops under the chairmanship of the Patri- 
arch in keeping with the decrees of the Moscow Sobor of 1917. 
However, the Statute of 1955 also calls for the formation of a 
Bishops’ Synod of four members for the examination of some of 
the less important current affairs (Article III, Sections 5-10). In 
relation to the more modest dimensions of the American Church 
as compared with the Russian Church, the American Bishops’ 
Sobor is at the same time a general meeting of the Bishops of the 
whole Church. 

In the Russian Orthodox Church of America the Metropolli- 
tan Council corresponds to the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council 
established by the Sobor of 1917. Like the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
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Council, the Metropolitan Council is a mixed committee of repre- 
sentatives of the clergy and the laity. The Metropolitan Council 
consists of the Metropolitan as president, one bishop elected by 
the Bishops’ Sobor, the senior priest of the Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral, five priests and five laymen elected by the All American 
Sobor. Like the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, the Metropolitan 
Council is charged mostly with so-called “secular” affairs: eco- 
nomics, finance, the purchase, sale or encumbrance of Church 
property, maintenance of institutions of charity and education, 
publication of books for propagation of the Orthodox faith, legal 
matters, etc. (Article IV, Section 1, 5). 

The head of the Russian Orthodox Church in America is the 
Archbishop of New York, Metropolitan of all America and Can- 
ada. He represents the American Church in contacts with other 
Orthodox Churches, various religious organizations, and secular 
authorities. The Metropolitan holds an especially exalted position 
with respect to the other organs of the Church. He convokes and 
presides over the meetings of the All American Sobor, Bishops’ 
Sobor, Bishops’ Synod and Metropolitan Council; he gives broth- 
erly advice to bishops and approves the decisions of the Metropoli- 
tan Council (Article II, Section 1, 2). 

The high authority and reverence enjoyed by the Metropolitan 
in the Church stems from the way he is elected. Candidates for 
the Metropolitan See are elected by secret ballot by the All Amer- 
ican Sobor (bishops, parish priests, and laymen together), but 
the final decision is made by the bishops attending the Sobor. ‘To 
become a Metropolitan a candidate must be approved by a ma- 
jority vote of the bishops (Article I, Section 20). This method of 
electing bishops, which dates from the second to fourth century, 
has now been revived in America. The same system of co-opera- 
tion of clergy and laity is the basis of the structure of diocesan 
and parochial administration with the preservation of the full 
hierarchical power of the bishops and the leadership of the clergy 
in the life of the parish. 

The building of Church life on principles of self-government 
is made easier in the United States by the fact that the United 
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States Constitution gives all religious societies complete freedom 
of internal organization. The structure of the American Metropoli- 
tanate possesses some traits in common with that of the dioceses 
of other Orthodox Churches in America. According to the regu- 
lations of the American dioceses of the Church of Constantinople 
or of the Syrian Antiochian Church, the legislative authority over 
“secular” affairs is also vested in a diocesan Convention or Con- 
gress in which clergy and laity participate; the laity also partici- 
pate actively in the administration of the parish jointly with the 
clergy. As for the general administration, clergy and laity take part 
in the election of the Head of the Church in many Patriarchates: 
Antioch, Serbia, Russia, Bulgaria, and Romania. In Communist 
countries, of course, freedom of elections is suppressed by the 
device of requiring government approval of the person elected. 
The Mixed Council of the clergy and the laity also exists in the 
Serbian, as well as some other autocephalous Churches. So, in 
following the decisions of the Moscow Sobor of 1917, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of America is acting the same as a number 
of other Orthodox Churches. 

When the Patriarch of Moscow demanded that the American 
clergy and the All American Sobor make a declaration of loyalty to 
the Soviet government and of abstention from political activities 
against the USSR, this was interpreted by the American Metro- 
politanate as an attempt to subordinate the activity of the Church 
to the interests of a foreign power. It affronted their national 
feeling as American citizens and strengthened their conviction 
that the Russian Orthodox Church, in America, could preserve 
its canonical structure and its self-government only by becoming 
a Local American Church, in no way bound with the Soviet 
Union. This idea was particularly stressed in the reply of the 
Metropolitan Council to the Ukase by Patriarch Alexis of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945. In defending the right of the American branch of 
the Russian Orthodox Church to establish its own independent 
church administration, the Metropolitan Council resolutely de- 
clared on July 10, 1945: “It is an American Church and an Amer- 
ican Church it must continue to be.” If Czechoslovakia or Po- 
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land can have small autocephalous Local Orthodox Churches, 
then America can organize an American Local Orthodox Church.*¢ 

While the Church of Constantinople, the Syrian-Antiochian, 
the Russian, the Serbian and Romanian Churches, all have their 
dioceses within the United States, as American dependencies of 
related Patriarchates whose headquarters lie outside of America, 
the Russian Orthodox Church of America is a Church of American 
citizens, which does not depend on any other ecclesiastical author- 
ity outside America and which has its supreme ruling bodies within 
the borders of the United States. During the 38 years of its in- 
dependent existence (after the Detroit Sobor of 1924), the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of America, unlike the American dioceses 
of other autocephalous Churches located abroad, became, in fact, 
the Local American Church. As a Local Church it freely accepts 
under its jurisdiction Orthodox clergymen and laymen who be- 
long to Orthodox ecclesiastical groups in America which have no 
canonically established organization or canonically appointed 
hierarchy. 

The growing Russian Orthodox Church of America has its own 
dioceses and parishes not only in the United States and Canada, 
but also in Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela. In 1960 the Roman- 
ian Orthodox Episcopate joined the Russian Church of America, 
though preserving the peculiarities of administration and 
language of the former. The Orthodox Church of Japan is also 
tuled by a bishop appointed by the Bishops’ Sobor of the Russian 
Church of America. 

Not a few obstacles were encountered by the Russian Orthodox 
Church of America in establishing an American Local Ortho- 
dox Church on the basis of the decrees of the Sacred Sobor of the 
Russian Church in 1917-18. In spite of all the difficulties caused 
by the Soviet-dominated Patriarchate of Moscow and the Bish- 
ops’ Synod Abroad, it did not deviate from the last free decrees 
of its Russian Mother Church in 1917-18, but became the direct 
heir of its canonically creative work and continues onward upon 
its chosen path. 
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Apostasy, 75 
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Argentina, 100 

Arsenius, Bishop, 82 

Asia Minor, Church of, 14, 26 

Atheistic government, 93 

Athenagoras-Ecumenical _ Patriarch 
(formerly Archbishop of Greek 
American Archdiocese), letter of 
Patriarch Alexis to, 27; dispute of, 
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nition of Church of Poland, 40; 
disagreement over Bulgarian Patri- 
archate, 39-40; consecration of 
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Athens, 73 
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Finland and China, 16; canonical 
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Latvia, recognized by Ecumenical 
Patriarch, 40; of Church of Fin- 
land, 43; granted to Serbian 
Church, 45; of American Church, 
appeal to Moscow Patriarch for 
recognition, 69; temporary, of 
Church Abroad, as integral part of 
Russian Church, 73-75; temporary, 
of Russian Church in America, pro- 
claimed 1933, 80; desire of Russian 
Church in America to creat auto- 
cephalous status instead of, 83; 
word “autonomy” not mentioned 
in statute for Patriarchal Exarchate 
in America, 85; petition of Ameri- 
can Church to 1945 Moscow Sobor 
for “full autonomy,” 89 


Balkan nations, 18 

Baltimore, 82 

Basil III, Patriarch, 73 

Benjamin, Bishop of Pittsburgh, 82 

Benjamin, Metropolitan (Patriarchal 
Exarch, formerly Archbishop), 27, 
49084 

“Betrayal of Orthodoxy,” 75 

Bishops, appointment and ordination 
(consecration) of, distinguished, 
15-16; three bishops required for 
appointment, 16; two bishops re- 
quired for ordination, 15; may ap- 
point new bishops only for their 
own Church except upon request of 
another Church, 49-50; only a di- 
ocesan, could be member of Provin- 
cial Council, 59; cannot organize 
new Church on their own motion, 
62; question whether approval of 
bishops at Seventh All American 
Sobor required for action of Sobor, 
68-71; Synod, 78-79; problem of 
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American groups to secure supply 
of canonical, 49-50; Court of, 81; 
Sobor of, no such thing in ordinary 
diocese, 82 

Bulgaria, Church of, diocese of 
Church of Constantinople, 16; a 
state-church, 18; efforts to with- 
draw from subordination to Con- 
stantinople, 18-19; Patriarch of, 
nominated by T’sar, 19; autocepha- 
lous status of, mentioned by Patri- 
arch Alexis, 22; came under jurisdic- 
tion of Ecumenical Patriarch, 34; 
secession of, from jurisdiction of 
Ecumenical Patriarch, 35; disagree- 
ment as to reestablishment of Patri- 
archate of, 41-42, self-proclamation 
of independence of Patriarchate of, 
recognized by majority of existing 
Churches, but not by Ecumenical 
Patriarch or Mother Church until 
1960-1961, 41-42, 43-44; recogni- 
tion of independence of, by Ecu- 
menical Patriarch 72 years after 
self-proclamation, 45; participation 
of Exarch of, in celebration of 
500th anniversary of independence 
of Russian Church, 47 

Bulgarian parishes in America, 48 

Byzantine Emperor, 34, 35 

Byzantium, 18, 28 


California Superior Court, see Lisin 
etc. 

Canon Law, 11, 18, 36, 77 

Canonical Code, 23 

Carpatho-Russian parishes in Amer- 
ica, 48; election of Orestes P. Chor- 
nok as bishop by Congress of, 50; 
received under jurisdiction of Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, 50 
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Carthage, 14 

“Catacombs, Church of the,” 74 

Catholicos-Patriarch of Church of 
Georgia, 47 

Celestine, Pope, 14 

Chalcedon, Council of, 17, 20 

Cheliabinsk, Bishop of, 60 

China, Church of, 16, 77 

Chornok, Bishop Orestes P., 50 

Christ, 11, 12, 62 

Chrysostomos, Archbishop, 73 

Church Abroad, see Russian Ortho- 
dox Church Abroad 

Citizens of United States, 86, 98-100 

Civil division of Roman Empire, ter- 
ritorial principle paramount in, 17; 
followed in administrative division 
of Church, 17 

Civil laws, 36 

Civil War in Russia, 56 

Cleveland, 82, 89 

Cold war, 86 

Communist government, 22, 51; pres- 
sure on American Orthodox dio- 
ceses, 49; onslaught on American 
diocese of Russian Church, 80; 
wanted strong central Church au- 
thority, 83-84; under pressure of, 
Moscow Patriarch worked to sup- 
press conciliar structure in America, 
85; pressure on Russian Church 
stronger than Moslem pressure on 
Constantinople Patriarchate, 86; 
ease of recognition by Russian 
Church of a church under control 
of, 89-90 

Conciliarity (Sobornost’), 54, 80, 83- 
84 

Conference, of Heads of Local 
Churches, 13; of Heads and Repre- 
sentatives of Autocephalous Ortho- 
dox Churches (1948), 46; Bish- 
ops’, (of American Church), May, 


1936, 67; of Bishops attending 
Seventh All American Sobor, 70 
Consciousness, Church, 35-36 
Constantinople, Church of, Russian 
Church (before 1448) a metropoli- 
tan district of, 16; Patriarchate of, 
(in 19th and 20th centuries) 
Churches of Greece, Serbia, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria and Albania also 
dioceses of, 16; after independence 
of Balkan nations, efforts of their 
Churches to withdraw from sub- 
ordination to, 18; secession of Rus- 
sian Church from Patriarchate of, 
18-20; principle of independent 
Church in independent state recog- 
nized by, in 1593, 19-20; privileges 
of, received because Constantinople 
a Royal City, 19; separation of 
Russian Church justified, 19-20, 
21-25; founded by Fourth Ecu- 
menical Council, 26; Churches of 
Thrace, Asia Minor and Pontus 
subordinated to, 26; autocephalous 
status of Polish and Czechoslova- 
kian Churches granted by Moscow 
Patriarchate not recognized by, 29- 
31, 42; system of recognition of new 
Churches by, 32; in 15th-19th cen- 
turies, Patriarchates of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem unable to re- 
sist authority of, 32-33; recognition 
of Moscow Patriarchate by, 32-33; 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusa- 
lem acknowledged dependence 
upon, 33; title of ‘Ecumenical 
Patriarch,” 33; powers of Patriarch 
broadened by Byzantine Emperors 
and Turkish Sultans, 34; Churches 
of Bulgaria and Serbia came under 
jurisdiction of, 34; Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem 
appointed by Sultan upon recom- 
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mendation of, 34; headed multina- 
tional Orthodox Church within 
Turkish Empire, 34; practice of 
establishing new Churches solely 
with consent of Constantinople 
Patriarch, 35-36; loosening of the 
dependence of Churches of Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch and Alexandria from, 
36; protests of, against independ- 
ence of Jerusalem, Damascus and 
Alexandria, 39; decreased impor- 
tance of, in matter of recognition 
of New Churches, 39; refused to 
recognize Bulgarian Exarchate, 39; 
invitation by, to council of 1872, 
39; recognition by Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Churches of Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Poland, 39; 
grant of autocephalous status by, 
to Church of Bulgaria, 41; refused 
to recognize Patriarchate of Bul- 
garia, 41-42; appeals to Ecumenical 
Patriarch, 43-44; recognition by 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Polish 
Church in 1960 and Bulgarian Pa- 
triarchate in 1961, 44; grant by 
Ecumenical Patriarch to Serbian 
Church of autonomy (1832), then 
autocephaly (1874), 45; recogni- 
tion by Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Local Churches years after their 
self-proclamation of independence, 
46; autocephaly of Russian Church 
dated by representative of Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch at 1948 Conference, 
46-47; Greek diocese in America 
placed under jurisdiction of, 48; 
grant by Ecumenical Patriarch of 
limited powers to committee of 
emigre Russian bishops, 55; Su- 
preme Russian Church Administra- 
tion Abroad compelled to move 
from Constantinople to Sremski 


Karlovtsi, 55; American Carpatho- 
Russian Church received under 
jurisdiction of, 50; viewpoint of, 
towards Russian Church in 1448 
and Greek Church in 1833, 81; 
acknowledged supremacy of Pope 
at Florence, 85; communion of 
representatives of, with Russian 
Church of America, 92; American 
dependencies of, 100 

Constantinople Interdict, The, 91 

Correspondence of Heads of 
Churches, 13 

Council of bishops, provincial, 16, 59; 
of 1872 on Bulgarian question, 39; 
in Russian Church in 1448, 46-47; 
of Serbian Church in 1921, 55; 
Holy, of Ephesus, 59; Sacred, in 
Pamphilia, 59; exclusive right of 
tuling bishops to participate in, 59- 
60; of 1921 at Karlovtsi, 60; clergy- 
men separating from superiors be- 
fore verdict of, 28, 75; heresy con- 
demned by, 76 

Counter-revolution, public acts of, 80 

Crusaders, 34 

Cyprus, Church of, 15, 26, 31, 39, 42 

Czechoslovakia, Church of, districts 
and dioceses included in, 16; auto- 
cephalous status of, granted by 
Moscow Patriarchate, 30-31; recog- 
nized by Churches behind Iron 
Curtain and those of Alexandria 
and Antioch, 41; ease of recogni- 
tion of, by Russian Church, 89-90; 
comparison of, with Russian 
Church of America, 100 


Damascus, 39 

De facto, independent self-governing 
Church, 45; recognition by other 
Churches, 47, 91 


De jure, recognition of new Church, 
47; Russian Church, 1448-1589, 
not recognized as such, 91 

Diaspora, Russian, 55, 73 

Differences, in local usages among 
Sister Churches, 13; between Mos- 
cow and Constantinople in national 
language, habits and customs as 
justifying separation, 21-23 

Dimitri, Archbishop, 92 

“Diocesan bishops,” Patriarch Tik- 
hon’s Ukase No. 362 addressed to, 
57 

Dioceses, five civil, of Eastern prefec- 
ture, recognized as Local Churches, 
14; no Russian, in Serbia or Bul- 
garia prior to (Russian) Revolu- 
tion, 57; Russian emigre bishops 
and their parishes not a territorial 
diocese of Russian Church or a 
diocese of Serbian Church or “to 
be considered a ‘diocese,’ ”” 57; may 
be organized only by central au- 
thorities of same Church, 58 

Dionisije, Bishop, 93 

Dionisy (Diachenko), Bishop, 94 

Dionysius, Metropolitan, 41 

Distance, between Constantinople 
and Moscow, mentioned by Patri- 
arch Alexis, 22 

“Duties” (to recognize autocephalous 
status), 25; no “duty” of emigre 
bishops to create Supreme Admin- 
istration of new Church, 62-63 


Eastern, Patriarchs, 
Churches, 82-83 
Ecumenical Councils, seven, 12; first 
four, 13; First, 15, 26, 59; Second, 
14, 26, 34, 62; Third, 15, 26, 32; 
Fourth, 21, 26, 34, 59; Seventh, 
23; practice during time of, 26; list 

of, 108 
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Ecumenical Patriarch, see Constantin- 
ople, Church of 

“Emigres, Church of the,” see Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church Abroad 

“Emigre diocese,” newly formed in 
Balkans, 57; canonical only if with 
permission of Serbian Church and 
within its boundaries, 63; in Near 
East, 64; American Church not 
designed merely to take temporary 
care of emigres, 78 

Emperor, 19, 33, 34, 35, 36 

Eparchia, see “Province” 

Ephesus, Council of, 15, 16, 59 

Establishment of new Local Churches, 
a problem of Orthodox canon law, 
11; by Ecumenical Councils, 13, 
26; canonical requirements for, 14- 
17, 81-82; question raised at 
Synod of 1593, 19; in independent 
state, 19; according to political con- 
ditions, 20; by Mother Church, 27- 
31; by Ecumenical Patriarch, 
35-37; fresh approaches to prob- 
lem of, 38; now decided by all 
Local Churches together, 43-44; 
only in countries where no other 
Local Church, 63 

Estonia, Church of, 40, 43-44 

Ethnos, see “Nation” 

Eulogius, Metropolitan (formerly 
Archbishop), 58, 60, 61, 64 

Exarch, of Bulgarian Church, 39, 47; 
of Ecumenical Patriarch in West- 
ern Europe, 46; of Moscow Patri- 
arch in America, 49, 85 (Exarch- 
ate) 

Excommunication, — of 


Church, 45 


separated 


Faith, unity of, 12; purity of, en- 
dangered by Moslem rule of Con- 
stantinople, 23 


Far East, Russian district in, 63-64 

Fictions, canonical, 77 

Financial assistance by Moscow to 
Churches of East, 48 

Finland, Church of, 16, 40, 43-46 

Firman, 39 

“First,” among Sister Churches, need 
of, 43 

First-and-Second Council, 22-23, 27- 
29, 75-76, 81, 88 

500th anniversary of autocephaly of 
Russian Orthodox Church, 46-47 

Florentine Union, 85 

Freedom, religious, 49, 88 

Fresh approaches to problem of recog- 
nizing new Autocephalous 
Churches, 38 


Georgia, Church of, 42, 47 

Germanos, Metropolitan, 46 

Gospel, understanding of, 11, 63 

Governing Board, 41 

Grabbe, Protopresbyter G., 75 

Greece, Church of, a diocese of Con- 
stantinople Patriarchate, 16; recog- 
nition of, by Ecumenical Patriarch 
seventeen years after self-proclama- 
tion, 33, 35, 45; autocephalous 
status of Polish and Czechoslova- 
kian Churches not recognized by, 
42; self-proclamation of independ- 
ence by, 45; American parishes un- 
der control of, 48; secession of, con- 
sidered schism, 81 

Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America, 48-49 

Greek parishes in America, 48 

Gregory VII, Patriarch, 21 

Gregory, Metropolitan, 82-84 


Head, a single, according to Roman 
Catholic teaching, 11; Orthodox 
concept of, 12-13 


Lit 


Heads of Local Churches, confer- 
ences of, 13; correspondence with 
one another, 13; letters notifying, 
as to accession to sees, 13; recipro- 
cal visits, 13; exchanges of delega- 
tions, 13; right of Local Churches 
to appoint their own, 15 

Heresy, of higher authorities, justify- 
ing separation, 22-23, 27-28, 75 


Highest Church Administration 
Abroad, see Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad 


Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral, 93 
Honor, privileges of, 12; (‘honor’) 
to be accorded to clergymen sepa- 
rating from heretical superiors, 75 


Iakovos, Archbishop, 93 

Ignatius, Patriarch, 28 

“Independent dioceses,” not recog- 
nized by canon law, 50 

Independent state, establishment of 
new Local Church in, 18-22, 82; 
principle recognized by Constantin- 
ople Synod of 1593, 19; principle 
applied to Serbian Church by Pa- 
triarch Joachim III, 20; principle 
applied to Polish Church by Pa- 
triarch Gregory VII, 21; distin- 
guished from separation of clergy- 
man from higher authority, 27-29; 
both Russian Church in 1448 and 
American Church in-1924 situated 
in, 82 

Instability of Constantinople Church 
in Orthodoxy, mentioned by Patri- 
arch Alexis, 22, 85 

“Instruction” (of Metropolitan The- 
ophilus), 68-69; instructions for 
Moscow 1917 Sobor, 96 

Intercommunion, of all Local 
Churches, 13, 31; Russian Church 


de facto autocephalous, in, with 
other Churches, 91 

Interdict, 91, 94 

Internal affairs, administration of, 13; 
tight to resolve independently, 15 

Interference, in affairs of Local 
Church by bishops of another, 14 

Iriney, Archbishop, 93 

Iron Curtain, 41, 74, 89, 92 

Isidore, Metropolitan, 23, 91 


Japan, Church of, 77, 100 

Jeremias II, Patriarch, 32 

Jerusalem, Church of, 26, 32, 34, 36, 
39, 42 

Joachim, Patriarch, 33 

John (Shahovskoy), Bishop, 92, 94 

Jonah, Metropolitan, 23, 46 


Karlovtsi, see Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad 

Kartashev, A., 91 

Kedrovsky, John, 79-80 

Kherson, Bishop of, 60, 64 

Kiev, Bishop of, 60 

Kishinev, Bishop of, 60 

Kormchaya Kniga (The Rudder), 18- 
19, 21-22, 85 

Kursk, Bishop of, 60 


Latvia, Church of, 40, 43-44 

Lay participation in ecclesiastical ac- 
tivities, provided for in resolutions 
of Moscow Sobor of 1917-1918, 79, 
rejected by Church Abroad, 53-54; 
in American Church, 79 

Leonty, Metropolitan (formerly 
Bishop, then Archbishop), 82, 94 

Lisin, Rev. A. et adl., Russian Ortho- 
dox Church of the Transfiguration 
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et al. vs. (California Superior Court 
in Los Angeles), 56-57, 60, 62-63, 
65, 69, 77 

Living Church, 79-80, 83 

Local Churches, 11, 14 

Los Angeles Case, see Lisin etc. 

Loyalty, to USSR government, 74, 
80, 86-88 


Married “‘bishop,”’ 79-80 

Maturity, requirement of, for Church 
claiming to be autocephalous, 15; 
of Bulgarian Church to be con- 
sidered, 42; of American Metropol- 
itanate, 81 

Meletios Pegas, Patriarch, 33 

Metropolitan, right of All American 
Sobor to elect, 84, 98 

Metropolitan district, only ruling 
bishops of, may sit in Provincial 
Council, 16; Russian Church be- 
fore 1448 a, of Constantinople 
Church, 16; of Western Europe, 
13; 61-62; of Russian Church in 
America (Metropolitanate), see 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of America; provided for, 
in Patriarch Tikhon’s Ukase No. 
362,57 

Michael, Archbishop and Metropoli- 
tan of Belgrade, 20 

Michael, Archbishop of Greek Arch- 
diocese in America, 92 

Migration, of Orthodox people, 77 

Minimum number of bishops  re- 
quired, 15-16, 21 

Mission, of American delegates to 
Moscow 1945 Sobor, 89 

Moraitakis, Archpriest Constantine, 
Oz 

Moscow, Conference of 1948, 21, 46, 
47; Sobor of 1917-1918, 53-54, 79, 


80, 83-85, 94-99, 100; see Russian 
Orthodox Church 

Moslem Turkish rule, submission of 
Eastern Churches to, as obstacle to 
Russian metropolitans going to 
Constantinople to be ordained, 19; 
purity of faith threatened by, 23, 
86; subordination of Bulgaria and 
Serbia to, 34; Greece, Serbia, Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria freed from, in 
19th century, 39; fear of subjection 
to, by Russian Church in 15th cen- 
tury, 88 

Mother Church, new Church required 
to be located in state independent 
from that of, 17, 18; dependence 
of, on non-Christian power one of 
reasons for separation, 24; alone not 
privileged to grant autocephalous 
status, 27-31; Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople a, 32; right of, to estab- 
lish an Autocephalous Church not 
based on practice of Church of 
Constantinople and did not receive 
universal recognition, 36-37, 40-43; 
founding of new Church mostly 
without consent of, 45; separation 
of part usually regarded as unca- 
nonical by, 45; separation of Ro- 
manian American Episcopate from 
its, 51; claim of Church Abroad 
not to have broken communion 
with its, 74; acceptance by all 
Churches attending Moscow Con- 
ference of 1948 of self-proclama- 
tion without consent of, 46-47; 
American dioceses organized by 
their, 49; separation of American 
dioceses from their, 49; position of 
American Metropolitanate same as 
that of Russian Church after Flor- 
entine Union, towards its, 85 

Munich, seat of Church Abroad, 54 
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“Nation” (Ethnos), means “prov- 


ince” of “diocese” of Roman Em- 
pire (Apost. 39, Antioch 18), 18 

National Principle, 17, 18 

Near East, “emigre diocese” in, 57 

New Orthodox Local Churches, es- 
tablishment of, a problem of canon 
law, 11; always originate from exist- 
ing Autocephalous Churches, 16-17 

New York, seat of Church Abroad, 
54; Supreme Court of State of, 80; 
Metropolitan Gregory came to, 82; 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary in, 93; St. 
Sava’s Church in, 93 

Nikon, Patriarch, 21 

Non-Chnistian power, dependence on, 
24 

North American diocese of Russian 
Church, bishops appointed for, by 
Patriarch Tikhon, 61-62 

Number of new Local Churches, no 
limitation on, 13 


“Ober-Procuror,” 54 

Obrenovich, Prince Milan, 20 

Order, church, 13 

Ordination, of bishops (consecration), 
right of, 14; of St. Vladimir’s Sem- 
inary students, 93 

Orthodox ecclesiology, differences 
from Roman Catholic, 11, 12, 57; 
from Protestant, 11, 12, 13 

Ottoman Empire, 34,- 36 


Pamphilia, Sacred Council in, 59 

Paraguay, 100 

Parishes, and parishioners, sufficient 
number of, required for Church 
claiming to be autocephalous, 15 


Pastors and ministers, appointment 
of, 12 


Patriarchal Exarchate of Russian Or- 
thodox Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica, 48 

Persecution, Soviet, 83 

Peru, 100 

Photius, Patriarch, 20, 28 

Fiety; 23,28 

Platon, Metropolitan (formerly of 
Kherson and Odessa), appointed 
head of North American diocese, 
61-62; capacity in which attended 
Karlovtsi 1921 Sobor, 64; reasons 
for attendance at sessions of Sobor 
and Synod of Church Abroad, 
1922-1926, 64; suspension by 
Church Abroad ineffective, 64; dis- 
missed by Living Church, 79; dis- 
missed by Patriarch Tikhon, 79, 
86; election by Detroit Sobor 1924, 
80; message of June 3, 1933, 80, 
87; one of three bishops required 
for independence of American 
Metropolitanate, 82; refusal to sign 
loyalty oath, 87 

Policarp, Bishop, 51 

Policies, of American dioceses of Pa- 
triarchates in Europe and Asia, 49; 
of Soviet government, foreign and 
domestic, Moscow Patriarchate 
compelled to support, 85-86 

Poland, Church of, formed from di- 
oceses of Russian Church, 16; grant 
of autocephalous status to, by Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, 21, 40, 44; grant 
of autocephalous status to, by Mos- 
cow Patriarchate, 40; greetings. 
from, at 1948 Conference, 47; easy 
for Russian Church to recognize 
independence of, 89-90; companri- 
son of, with Russian Church of 
America, 99-100 

Political division 17; conditions, 49 

Polozheniye (Statute), 85 
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Polsky, Fr., 57 

Poltava, Bishop of, 60 

Pontus, 14, 26 

Pope of Rome, 11, 85 

Practices, Church, 26-27, 35, 43-44, 
49, 88 

Prefecture of East, 14 

President of Bishops’ 
Church Abroad, 68 

Proclamation of Independence, by 
New Church, 45-47 

Professors (at St. Vladimir’s Semi- 

nary), 93 

Protestan ecclesiology, 11, 12, 13 

“Province” (eparchia), bishops of, 
required to acknowledge metropoli- 
tan (Ant. 9), 18 

Purity of faith, 23 


Synod of 


Recognition of autocephalous status, 
final act in establishment of inde- 
pendent Church, 26; by Ecumeni- 
cal Councils, 26; by Mother 
Church, 27-31; by Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch, 32-44 

Refugee Russian bishops, 53 

Registration, of seal and stamp, 87 

Religious freedom, 49 

“Republics” Communist, 89-90 

Rheginus, Bishop, 15 

Righteousness, 23, 28 

Roman Catholic, teaching, 11; 
Church, 11, 12; canon law, 57 

Roman Empire, political division of, 
ecclesiastical districts established in 
conformity with, 17; based on terri- 
torial principle, 17; reflected na- 
tional character of countries ab- 
sorbed, 17 

Romania, Church of, also diocese of 
Church of Constantinople, 16; a 
state-church, 18; efforts to with- 


draw from subordination to Con- 
stantinople, 18-19; recognition of 
independence of, by Ecumenical 
Patriarch 21 years after self-procla- 
mation, 35, 45; Patriarch of, 46; 
American Episcopate established 
by, 51; appointment of new bishop 
for America by, 51; severance by 
American Episcopate of relation- 
ship with, 51; American depend- 
ency of, 100 


Romanian Orthodox Church in 
America, 48 
Romanian Orthodox parishes in 


America, 48; American Episcopate 
established by Patriarchate; depar- 
ture of Bishop Policarp, 51; ap- 
pointment by Patriarch of new 
bishop not accepted by congress, 
51; severance of relationship with 
Patriarch and election of Valerian 
Trifa, 51; consecration of Trifa by 
Ukranian bishops, 51-52; incorpo- 
ration of Episcopate into Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
of America and reconsecration of 
Valerian Trifa, 52, 100 

Rome, Church of, 26 

Russian Government, 33, 39 

Russian Orthodox Church, before 
1448 a metropolitan district of 
Church of Constantinople, 16, 19, 
46; Churches of Finland and China 
originated from parts of, 16; 
Church of Czechoslovakia included 
districts and former Uniate dioceses 
under jurisdiction of, 16; secession 
of, from Constantinople Patriar- 
chate justified by Kormchaya 
Kniga, 18-19; metropolitans of, or- 
dained in Constantinople, 19; rec- 
ognized as autocephalous because 
Moscow a Royal City, 19; auto- 
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cephalous status of, justified by Pa- 
triarch Alexis at Moscow confer- 
ence of 1948, 21-22; became inde- 
pendent before capture of Constan- 
tinople by Turks, 23; granted auto- 
cephalous status to Polish and 
Czechoslovakian Churches not 
recognized by Ecumenical Patri- 
arch, 30-31; recognition by Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of patriarchal 
dignity of, 32-33; independence of 
churches of Jerusalem, Antioch and 
Alexandria supported by; influence 
of, as state Church, 39; refused to 
attend, or associate with decision 
of, 1872 council on Bulgarian ques- 
tion, 39-40; Churches of Estonia 
and Latvia reunited with, 40; grant 
of autocephalous status by, to 
Church of Poland, 41; recognized 
autocephalous status of Church of 
Czechoslovakia, 41; recognized Al- 
banian hierarchy friendly to Com- 
munist government, 42-43; election 
of Metropolitan Jonah in 1448, 
46; recognition of independence of, 
by Church of Constantinople in 
1589, 46, 47; severance of relations 
with, by Russian Orthodox Church 
Abroad, 53; Sobor of, in Moscow, 
1917-1918, 53-54; restoration of 
Patriarchate and reorganization of 
Church on principles of conciliarity 
and self-government, 54; emigre 
bishops and their parishes not a 
diocese, or “to be considered a 
‘diocese’ ” of, 57; recognition by, of 
exclusive right of ruling bishops to 
participate in the governing of the 
Church, 59; appeal to Moscow Pa- 
triarch by American Church for 
recognition of “full autonomy,” 69; 
claim of Church Abroad to be inte- 
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gral part of, 73-74; charge of um- 
canonicity against, 74-77; demands: 
of Moscow Patriarchate that clergy 
and laity abroad be loyal to USSR. 
government, 74; cooperation with: 
Soviet government as a “betrayal’ 
of Orthodoxy,” 75; before 1924, 
American Church part of, 78; re-- 
lations of, with Eastern Patriar- 
chates after proclamation of inde- 
pendence, 47; suspension of and’ 
summons to Metropolitan Platon,. 
81; subsequent attitude to Ameri- 
can Metropolitanate determined by 
decision of August 16, 1933, 81; 
Metropolitan Gregory, emissary of,. 
82-83; conciliar structure of, over- 
thrown by Soviet government, 83; 
adiminstration of, rebuilt on cen- 
tralized basis, 83-84; no longer 
wished to recognize right of Ameri- 
can Diocese to elect its own bishop, 
84; American Metropolitanate in: 
same position as, after Florentine’ 
Union, 85; demands for loyalty to» 
Soviet regime, 86-87, 99; appoint- 
ment of clergy by, today and in 
15th century, 87-88; similarity of 
situation of, in 1448 and that of 
American Metropolitanate in 1924,. 
1933 and 1946, 88-89; inability of, 
to recognize independence of 
American Church, 89-90; in 1448- 
1589 autocephalous de facto but 
not recognized as such de jure, 91; 
American Metropolitanate not im 
communion with, 91-92; recogni- 
tion by, of validity of sacraments 
administered by American Church, 
94; interdict imposed by, on Amer- 
ican Metropolitanate in 1933, 1935 
and 1957; American dependency of,, 
100 


Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, 


organized by refugee Russian bish- 
ops, 53; severance of relations with 
Moscow Patriarchate, 53; recog- 
nizes no territorial limitations, 53; 
canonical differences with West 
European and American districts, 
54; repudiation of resolutions of 
Moscow Sobor of 1917-1918, 54; 
Bishops’ Synod basic administrative 
organ, 54; known as Synodal 
Church, 54; limited recognition by 
Ecumenical and Serbian Patriarchs, 
55; compelled to move from Con- 
stantinople, 55; resolution of Ser- 
bian Council of Bishops, 55; no 
basis for claim of authority over 
Russian Diaspora furnished by Ecu- 
menical or Serbian Patriarchs, 55; 
or by Patriarch Tikhon’s Ukase of 
November 20, 1920 (No. 362), 
55-58; Los Angeles parish case, 
59-62; dismissal by Ukase of May 
5, 1922 and by Order of Metro- 
politan Sergius dated May 9, 1928, 
58; transfer by Patriarch Tikhon of 
administration of parishes abroad 
to Metropolitan Eulogius, 58; no 
inherent power in emigre bishop to 
form Supreme Church Administra- 
tion, 58; Metropolitan Eulogius 
only ruling bishop at Karlovtsi 
Council of 1921, 60; other bishops 
used tities of their former dioceses, 
60; Karlovtsi Sobor of 1921 not 
empowered to establish a new 
Church, 59-61; claim of, to rule 
over West European district and 
North American diocese intrusion 
into jurisdiction of Russian Church, 
61, 62; resolutions of 1921 Sobor 
had no canonical validity, 62; emi- 
gre bishops had no “duty” to create 
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Supreme Administration of new 
Church, 62-63; delimitation of ju- 
risdiction according to nationality 
principle inconsistent with princi- 
ples of Orthodox canon law, 62-63; 
letter of Metropolitan Sergius of 
September 12, 1926, 63; Karlovtsi 
bishops could organize “emigre di- 
ocese” with permission of Serbian 
Church within its boundaries only, 
63; claim of jurisdiction over Amer- 
ican Metropolitanate based on its 
participation in establishment of 
Church Abroad, 63; withdrawal of 
Metropolitans Platon and Eulogius, 
64; co-ordinating function, 64; at- 
tempts to discipline Platon, 64; 
claim of subordination of American 
Metropolitanate to Provisional Stat- 
ute of 1935, 63-72; opposed by 
some Local Churches, 73; claim to 
be integral part of Russian Church, 
73-74; charge of uncanonicity 
against Moscow Patriarchate, 74- 
76; name of, a wish-fulfillment, 77; 
canonicity of, only, considered here, 


dl 


Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 


Church of America, Archdiocese 
of Aleutian Islands and North 
America became, 48-49; a new self- 
governing Church in America, 53; 
in 1921 no intention to separate 
from Russian Church, 61; extent of 
participation in establishment of 
Church Abroad, 63; extent of sub- 
ordination to Provisional Statute of 
Church Abroad, 64-72; dissolution 
of union with Church Abroad and 
appeal to Moscow Patriarch for 
recognition of “full autonomy,” 69; 
origin and growth of, as mission, 
diocese and archdiocese, 78-79; 


until 1924 part of Russian Church, 
subordinate to Holy Synod, 78; 
active lay participation in Church 
activities, 79; election of Bishop 
Alexander, 79; Patriarch Tikhon’s 
Ukase of November 20, 1920, con- 
cerned American diocese, 79-80, 82; 
dismissal of Platon by Living 
‘Church, 19; dismissal of Platon by 
Patriarch Tikhon, 79; consecration 
of Kedrovsky by Living Church, 
80; suit for St. Nicholas Cathedral, 
80; 1924 Sobor in Detroit, 80; elec- 
tion of Platon, 80; in fact inde- 
pendent from 1924, 80; suspension 
of Platon by Moscow Patriarchate, 
81; problem of canonical position 
of, 81-82; met all requirements for 
independence in 1924, 81-82; de- 
cision of 1924 Sobor to inform 
other Churches, 82-83; reference to 
“autonomy,” 82-83; fear of Soviet 
control, 83-88; similarity between 
situation of, and that of Russian 
Church in 1448, 88-90; petition of, 
to 1945 Moscow Sobor for “full 
autonomy,” 89; had right to pro- 
claim Platon its Head in 1924, 90; 
no grounds for other Churches to 
react differently than they did to 
1448 act of Russian Church, 90; in 
ignoring directives of Moscow Pa- 
triarchate, is following same course 
as other Churches separating from 
Constantinople, 90-91; being inde- 
pendent de facto, is in communion 
with all Patriarchates having di- 
oceses in America except Moscow 
and Romania, 91-92, 92-94 (ex- 
amples); St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
93; validity of sacraments of, av- 
knowledged by Moscow Patriar- 
chate, 94; confronted with task of 


bearing legacy of 1917-1918 Sobor 
beyond boundaries of Russia, 95; 
summary of 1955 Statute of, 95-99; 
interpreted demands of Moscow 
Patriarchate for loyalty as attempt 
to subordinate Church activity to 
interests of foreign power, 99; reply 
of Metropolitan Council to Patri- 
archal Decree of February 16, 
1945, 99; became Local American 
Church, 99-100; has dioceses or 
parishes in Canada and South 
America, 100; Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate joined, 100; Orthodox 
Church of Japan ruled by bishop 
appointed by Bishops’ Sobor of, 
100 


St. Nicholas Cathedral, 80 

St. Petersburg, Metropolitan of, 75-76 

St. Sava Serbian Church, 93 

St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, 93 

San Francisco, bishop of, 82 

Schism, 11, 28, 29, 81, 88 

Seal, of clergy in Soviet Union today, 
87 

Secular power, 86 

Separation of clergymen from com- 
munion with superiors, distin- 
guished from establishment of new 
Local Church, 27-29 

Separation, of parts of a Church, ac- 
cording to Roman Catholic teach- 
ing, 11; from Protestant point of 
view, 12; of American Dioceses 
from Mother Churches, 48-49 

Serbia, Church of, also diocese of 
Church of Constantinople, 16; 
Church of Czechoslovakia included 
districts under jurisdiction of, 16; 
a state-church, 18; efforts of, to 
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withdraw from subordination to 
Constantinople, 18-19; Patriarch 
of, appointed by local bishops with 
consent of Emperor and Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch, 19; recognition of, 
by Constantinople in 1879, 20-21; 
privileges of, not granted to Serbs 
in Austria, 21; came under jurisdic- 
tion of Ecumenical Patriarch, 34; 
in 19th century Ecumenical Patri- 
arch recognized independence of, 
35; refused to participate in council 
of 1872 on Bulgarian question, 39; 
interests of, impaired by Moscow 
Patriarchate, 43; Patriarch of, par- 
ticipated in celebration of 500th 
anniversary of independence of Rus- 
sian Church, 46; American diocese 
of, 48; resolution of Council of 
Bishops of, in 1921, 55; Russian 
emigre bishops and their parishes 
integral part, but not a territorial 
diocese of, 57; communion of 
American representatives of, with 
Russian Church of America, 93- 
94; American dependency of, 100 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Diocese in 
America, 48, 93 

Serbian parishes in America, 48 

Sergius, Metropolitan, 27, 58 

Sergius, Patriarch (formerly Metro- 
politan, Acting Locum Tenens), 
23, 49)59,,03,18 te BL e6 

Sister Churches, 12-13, 30, 36, 44 

Sobor, of Bulgarian bishops, 19; of 
Russian Church, 23, 54; Bishops’, 
of Russian Orthodox Greek Catho- 
lic Church of America, 52-53; 
Sacred, of Russian Church (1917- 
1918), 53-54, 79, 80, 83-85, 94-99, 
100; of Russian Orthodox Church 
Abroad, 54, 54-55, 63-72; of 1921, 
not authorized to found new 


Church, 61; Bishops’, in Karlovtsi, 
1935 and 1936, 65-66, 71; Sixth 
All American (1937), 65-69, 72; 
Fourth All American (1924), 66, 
71, 78, 80, 82, 89-90, 95, 100; All 
American, continued existence out- 
side Provisional Statute of Church 
Abroad, 68, 71; Seventh All Amer- 
ican, 69-72, 83, 89; of American 
Metropolitanate, attended by Kar- 
lovtsi bishops, 72; First American 
(1907), 79; periodic All American, 
80; of Bishops, no such institution 
in ordinary diocese, 82; All Ameri- 
can, comprehended in “autonomy,” 
82-83; Russian, convocation of, pro- 
vided for in 1924 Detroit resolu- 
tion, 84; of Russian Church, 1945, 
89; Ninth All American, 95 

Sobornost (Conciliarity) , 54 

Sofia, 42 

Sophronios, Patriarch, 33 

Soviet government, 53, 74, 80, 86, 87 

Soviet Union, 74, 87 

“Spiritual father,” 89 

Sremski, Karlovtsi, see Russian Ortho- 
dox Church Abroad 

Stamp, of clergy in Soviet Union to- 
day, 87 

State, control of church activity, 87 

Statute, of 1937 (Albania) 43; Pro- 
visional, of Church Abroad, 65-72; 
of ‘autonomous administration” of 
Russian Church in America (draft), 
84; on Patriarchal Exarchate in 
America, 85 

Stephen, Bishop, 81 

Structure, conciliar, 83 

Subjection, to secular power, 88 

Sublime Porte, 39, 88 

Subordination of policies of American 
diocese to central bodies outside 
America, 49 
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Sultan, dependence of Ecumenical 
Patriarch upon, 23-24; dangerous 
for appointment of Moscow Metro- 
politan to depend on will of, 86; 
15th century Russian Church feared 
subjection to, 88 

Superior Court (of California in Los 
Angeles), see Lisin etc. 

Supreme Russian Church Administra- 
tion Abroad, see Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad 

Suspension, 81 

Synod, Bishops’, of Constantinople 
Patriarchate, 32, 32-33, 35, 46, 50; 
Holy, of Russian Church, 39, 61, 
78, 96; Holy, of Bulgarian Church, 
42; Holy, of Albanian Church, re- 
placed by new Synod, 43; Bishops’, 
in Karlovtsi, see Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad; of Living Church, 
80; Sacred, of Locum ‘Tenens 
Sergius, 81; Sacred, of Russian 
Church today, 87 

Synodal, decisions of 1590 and 1593, 
32-33; Tomos of Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch of 1850, 1879 and 1885, 33; 
structure of Russian Church, 38; 
Church, see Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad 

Syrian-Antiochian Orthodox Archdi- 
ocese of New York and All North 
America, 48, 93 

Syrian-Antiochian parishes in Amer- 
ica, 48 : 


Territorial principle, determined bor- 
ders of ecclesiastical districts regard- 
less of national principle, 17-18; in- 
terpreted to mean new Church 
must lie in state independent of 
that of Mother Church, 18; comes 
to concept of “Nation-State,” 21; 


stressed by Patriarch Alexis at Mos- 
cow conference of 1948, 21; na- 
tionality principle to be subordi- 
nated to, 62-63 

Theophilus, Metropolitan, 65, 68, 82, 
94 

Thrace, Church of, 14, 26 

Three bishops, requirement of for ap- 
pointment of bishops, 15-17 

Tikhon, Patriarch, 55-56, 63, 64 

Titular, Patriarchs, 34; Bishops, 60 

Tomos, Synodal of Ecumenical Patri- 
arch, 33, 41 

Tool, Church a, 80 

Tradition, Church, 12 

Training, new clergymen, possibility 
of, required for Church claiming to 
be autocephalous, 15 

Transfiguration, Church, of the, see 
Lisin etc. 

Tree with branches, analogy of Ortho- 
dox Church to, 16-17; concept ig- 
nored by Karlovtsi bishops, 61; 
Church Abroad not a branch but a 
newly planted tree, 61; new Ortho- 
dox Church can only be offspring 
of tree of whole Church, 62 

Trifa, Valerian, 51 

Trullan Council, 17, 21, 23 

Tsar, Bulgarian initiative taken by, 19; 
high authority of Russian, 19 

Turks, see Moslem Turkish rule 


Ukase, of Patriarch Tikhon, Novem- 
ber 20, 1920 (No. 362), 55-58, 
63, 82; of Patriarch Tikhon, May 
5, 1922, 58; of Locum Tenens 
Sergius, June 29, 1934 (No. 1005), 
49; of Patriarch Tikhon, January 
16, 1924, 79; of Locum Tenens 
Sergius, 1933, 83; of Patriarch 
Alexis, February 16, 1945, 84 
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Ukranian Orthodox Church of the 
United States of America, 51-52 
Ukranian parishes in America, 48, 51 

“Underground” Church, 74 

Uniate, diocese, 16; groups in Amer- 
ica, 50 

Unity, Church, concept of, 11-13, 38, 
62 

USSR, 40, 74, 86 


Venezuela, 100 
Vicar; Christ's, on’ “Eatth, 1; 22: 


bishop of Metropolitan of St. 
Petersburg, 61 


Western Europe, Russian Metropoli- 
tan District of, 43, 54, 60, 61-62, 
OF.645: 73,10 

Withdrawal of clergymen from com- 
munion with higher authority, 28- 
ae) 

Word of God, 11-12, 86 


Yaroslavl, Archbishop of, 84 
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